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A MESSAGE 


EXTRACT FROM A RECENT LETTER TO PRESIDENT HARTNESS FROM 
PAST-PRESIDENT COOLEY 


American Engineering Council, Washington, D. C. 


It has been one of my ambitions to do something worth while 
in reforestation. I consider it the most vital factor in the future wel- 
fare of the country. Looking into the future no further than 75 or 
100 years I can see conditions arising, if our cut-over lands remain 
barren, which will make it very difficult if not impossible to live in 
this north temperate zone of ours—certainly not in the way we are 
now living. The price of coal will have advanced beyond what the 
ordinary man can pay; and the streams which can produce 50 millions 
horse-power will have become filled with earth and silt washed from 
the watershed to such an extent as to partially or wholly destroy them 
for power purposes. 

We are rushing at breakneck speed into a cul de sac which, con- 
sidering our education and supposed superior intelligence, is the great- 
est of all human tragedies. I am conscious this sounds dramatic. But 
I say to you that we of our day are living examples of the five foolish 
virgins. What shall we answer when called to account for our steward- 
ship—not at the judgment day but no farther ahead than the day of 
our children’s children? I did not intend to say this. I wanted to 
make you realize my idea of the importance of doing something worth 
while in reforestation. 

In order to carry out my idea, the Committee on Reforestation 
should have annually a considerable sum of money for a period of 
years. It should have a working organization in every state including 
sub-organizations in every county down to townships and school dis- 
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tricts. The first great need is education. The message must be carried 
into the home—the young and_old. Not only must an appeal be made 
to emotion but also—and far more important—to reason. The future 


without forests must be made so clear that each and everyone will 


become himself an apostle to preach and do—do of his own accord with- 
out prodding. This means years of work—hard work, travel of chief 
men to all states and reside there for a time. 


Can it be done? Yes, it certainly can. What will it cost? Only 
a small fraction of what is now spent in chewing gum, in moving 
picture shows, in gasoline for pleasure, in a thousand and one things 
which we could dispense with to advantage. We now spend millions 
for research —to ascertain how we can create new and bigger things. 
Why not millions to preserve some of the old and the biggest of them 
all—and most vital to our future? Wéull it be done? Ah! there’s the 
rub! Required to answer yes or no, I would say no. And if enough 
of a philosopher I could give the reasons. Summed up they probably 
would be: All things mortal perish, only the immortal survive. Ap- 
plied to our problems it means that greed, selfishness and power are 
still the controlling personal factors that they have always been. And 
most interesting, in light of history, is the slacking of effort towards 
any of them as luxury comes into our lives. 

Who is responsible for this luxury? C’est a rire. The engineer 
of course. There’s the comedy of it all. Tell the engineer that and 
he is shocked, impatient, resentful. He questions your sanity ; or worse 
still, turns away without even thinking about it. And he could do so 
much if he would. And he will, I am sure, when finally aroused to 
a sense of his responsibility. I have faith in the engineer—absolute 
faith—that when aroused he will see the way, dark as it is, to bring 
to bear a protective hand as great as his creative hand is now. If the 
engineer and all the name implies, fail the world, what must the writ- 
ing of the future be for ours, the greatest of all civilizations we know 
aught of ? 


I have wrought out this essay, not without purpose. It is to make 
you see and understand why a man near the retiring age, feels it 
necessary to sacrifice personal ambition and leave to younger men of 
greater strength, more means and the necessary time, to undertake what 
to him is the greatest and most vital problem of our age: the restoration 


of our forests. And to the end that not one but many such shall be 
found I shall ever pray. 
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FORESTRY—A PROFESSION FOR LEADERS 
By FRANKLIN D. Moon 
New York State College of Forestry 


There was one feature of the 1924 meeting of the Society of 
American Foresters that brought a great deal of discouragement to the 
most ambitious and public spirited members of the Society. It was 
the statement by the Chair that a majority of the Executive Committee 
felt that the Society should avoid taking a position on matters of public 
forest policy; that “if it took such a stand and later developments 
proved they were wrong, the influence of the Society would be discount- 
ed!” At this point the question was asked from the floor, “Isn’t it 
better to be discounted than not to be counted at all?” 


It seemed to some of those engaged in educational work that one 
of the primary benefits of the World War was to prove the value of the 
technical man. The practical results obtained by chemists and 
physicists affecting gas warfare and artillery fire are well known. It 
seemed that these well known characters, “Mr. Average Citizen” and 
“the American Business Man,” were at last willing to admit that in 
the fields of fundamental sciences the American college professor 
not only helped to win the war but was making definite contributions 
along valuable, even practical, lines. Concerning the American habit 
of disdaining the intellectual man, little need be said here. This topic 
offers splendid opportunity for an Emerson, a Bradford, or Erskine. 
The habit appears to be part or our Anglo-Saxon heritage; to admire 
bravery and brawn; to disparage culture and mental acumen. 


As was admirably pointed out by the retiring president at Washing- 
ton, the first quarter century of the profession lies behind us. Its 
achievements are adequate to fill the heart of the most exacting with 
pride, and yet a quarter century is by no means long enough to fix 
the traditions of any group. For the first 10 years of this century 
the forestry profession or at least those who were carrying the banner 
for the profession undoubtedly made forest history. It should be a 
source of great pride to every American forester that the present 
National Forest policy was evolved by a group of technical forest- 
ers and that the vigorous mind of an out-of-door president strengthened 
and enlarged their vision. 
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The battle of conservation is by no means won as a recent 
magazine attack indicates. Theshistory of American progress is litter- 
ed with wrecks caused by the lack of vision of well intentioned re- 
formers who after a spasmodic effort consider the job done and go 
home only to find that the opposing forces are continuing to work 
quietly and successfully toward their selfish ends. 

The need for forestry leadership is still here! The men who 
should mould and direct our forest ‘policy, both federal and state, 
should be trained foresters! Forest Schools should not only teach 
silviculture, utilization, etc., they should inspire leaders, if in this 
working generation we-are to see our land problem properly solved. 

William McDonald in a recent book “The Intellectual Worker and 
His Work,” stresses the point that today the “gifted class best fitted 
by native endowments and special training to assist the solution of 
public problems is practically ignored by legislators and the public 
alike.” Sad but true words. 

For years we have seen forestry measures, frequently ill-advised 
and poorly drawn, introduced and the foresters as a group were con- 
sulted, if at all, only after the measure had been defeated. In New 
York, the State Section, Society of American Foresters, has had 
a different viewpoint. After a series of bills prepared by groups inter- 
ested in preserving the State Forests from one or more angles had been 
introduced and defeated over a period of several years, the organized 
foresters felt that it was time for the foresters to take the leadership. 
A meeting was called at Cranberry Lake last August and a program 
decided upon which would first attack the non-controversial points. 
While the meeting was suggested by foresters, the chairmanship of the 
committee formed was given to a former legislator whose deep in- 
terest in forestry and whose knowledge of legislative procedure made 
his guidance invaluable. Upon every sub-committee charged with mak- 
ing out one phase of the state program dealing with a wide variety of 
problems ranging from enlarging state nurseries, a state-wide fire 
law, etc., to a plan for a Board of Forest Management, one or more 
foresters were placed. While the results are not yet fully known, 
already sufficient legislation has been passed or guaranteed to justify 
the activities of the State Forest Program Committee. 

The above example is not cited as an exemplar for other states. 
It is merely given to show that in our Section of the Society, the 
majority of its members believe that the enactment of a sound State 
Forest Policy is most decidedly their business; that they are willing 
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to work hand in hand with sportsmen, lumbermen, and all who are 
interested in maintaining forest productivity for any reason. 

The very nature of forestry makes “vision”—the long look ahead— 
inescapable. From the very beginnings of the movement, the “Spirit 
of Service” has been a slogan not only of the Forest Service but of 
the Forest Schools in the earliest classes. To these two watchwords 
should now be added “Leadership” as one of the primary require- 
ments for all foresters. 

How can the profession offer any inducement to vigorous, high 
minded young Americans by a policy which deliberately refuses to 
take a positive stand for fear of being “discounted?” How can any 
pride in the profession be maintained if public issues upon which, by 
intensive training, the forester is best able to speak are to be avoided. 
From every standpoint foresters should consider “Leadership” in 
public matters affecting the land policy of state and nation one of 
their cardinal obligations and should speak out like men when the 
occasion warrants. Who will lead in forestry if not the foresters? 


THE PROFESSION OF FORESTRY AND THE 
PUBLIC MIND* 


= «6 


By O. M. BuTLer 


Secretary of the American Forestry Association 


What do we mean by the public mind? Public opinion, you will 
perhaps say. And what is public opinion? I have consulted a num- 
ber of eminent writers on that score and have in desperation drafted 
a definition of my own, which I submit without apology. Public 
opinion is the preponderance of common thought on a given subject, 
held by the people of a4 community, a state or a nation. It is true 
that public’ opinion may be divided into majorities and minorities, 
or into several schools of thought, but what the profession of for- 
estry is primarily interested in is the ruling public opinion—a public 
mind so overwhelmingly converted to the need of forestry. that the 
opportunities for the growth and practice of the profession will not 
be controlled by ignorance, politics and special interests. Public 
opinion is a might force—one of the mightiest in the world. No- 
thing is too small, nothing too large to engage its interest and its 
action. It may determine the placing of a lamp post on a street 
corner or the making of war among the nations of the world. Tol- 
erant to a degree, often easily swayed, and not infrequently wrong, 
it is nevertheless the dominating force in America today. It shapes 
not only our institutions and commercial practices, our pleasures and 
our profits, but our very lives themselves. And let us bear always 
in mind that here in the United States public opinion is a seeker after 
truth; and in the end will find it. That is the public opinion which 
the profession of forestry must strive for. 

I have said that public opinion is often wrong, but its mistakes are 
due to ignorance, misinformation and vicious propaganda. It is public 
opinion based upon knowledge that is lasting and helpful. It is unneces- 
sary to point out that the profession which does not stand four-square 
with the public mind is out of court. Such a situation may arise either 
because of iniquitous character or practices of the profession in question, 
or ignorance of the public in respect to the public need of the profes- 
sion’s services. The first consideration may be dismissed for the time 
being, for fortunately the profession of forestry represents a high 
standard of moral and professional ethics. But, a profession may 


* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Society of American Foresters. 
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typify these high standards of conduct; it may represent great potential 
benefits through service, and still fail of public support in the larger 
sense. I am afraid that this is a point which we foresters have too 
much overlooked, with the result that the shoe fits our own foot. Too 
many of us. have considered it unprofessional to talk or preach any- 
thing but technical forestry. In that respect too many of us are narrow- 


_ minded and orthodox. Where the fault lies I do not know, unless it 


be with those institutions where we received our training and where 
the “public mind” was a thing silent and apart from forestry. We 
seem to have taken it for granted that the nation will demand our 
services,—that it is beneath our professional dignity to plead popularly 
our great cause and that it is for someone else to make forestry part 
of the public consciousness. That attitude 10 or 20 years ago 
when the profession was in its boy’s clothes may perhaps be forgiven, 
even though it has delayed the progress of forestry in the United States. 
That same attitude today is inexcusable, because it is now so clear 
that public understanding of the cause which our profession repre- 
sents must precede public support, and that upon such public support 
we are dependent. The opportunities before the profession are tre- 
mendous, for there is a great work to be done, but it rests with the 
public mind, not with us, to say whether that work will be done. 

That the public mind may speak,—and speak intelligently,—it is our 
duty to make public opinion want that work done. It may be said 
“Why worry about the public mind? Economic conditions will force 
forestry down the throat of an ignorant public.” God help the pro- 
fession which reflects this attitude. It needs new blood, new stamina, 
a new conception. In America, ours is a young profession. Two 
decades will almost span its really active existence. JI make the 
criticism that as a profession it has been too exclusively technicalized 
in the public mind. This has been an unfortunate and unnecessary 
handicap to its progress. The fault is our own. It is said that in the 
history of new professions, they become accepted by the public and 
firmly established only after two difficult handicaps are overcome. 
“The first of these, oddly enough, lies in public opinion itself. It con- 
sists of public reluctance to accept a dependence, however slight, upon 
the ministrations of any one group of persons * * * the second 
handicap is that any new profession must become established not 
through the efforts and activities of others who might be considered 
impartial, but through its own energies.”1 


1 Bernay’s “Crystallizing Public Opinion.” 
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One of our favorite publicity pastimes has been throwing up to 
the public its dependency upon ‘wood and the practice of forestry. We 
seem to have felt that. at that argument the public would seize upon 
our profession as a sort of savior from economic disaster. That 
has been our principal stock in trade in popularizing forestry: That 
an understanding on the part of the public of the economic aspect of 
forestry is desirable and necessary, goes without saying. But, in 
selecting that slide so exclusively from the wonderful collection of 
pictures at our disposal we have not demonstrated a very broad un- 
derstanding of the public mind. In 1913, on the occasion of the Fifth 
National Conservation Conference, it was brought home to the for- 
esters that “Progress in forestry depends more upon what the public 
will permit than upon foresters or lumbermen. Since no one else has 
the interest or requisite forestry knowledge,” they were told, “foresters 
and lumbermen must learn the trade.” 

Has the profession learned it? Certain members have, to a 
marked degree, but the profession as a whole is, I think, guilty of many, 
many shortcomings. The average forester has not given much thought 
to the public mind or how he might interest it in his work and that of 
his fellow foresters. He has stuck too cautiously to his technical last, 
and he has not learned the language which is needed to portray his 
place in the public mind. How many foresters, for example, attempt 
to sense the public demand for information about the field in which 
their work lies? Not long ago we had occasion to send out letters to 
a number of foresters asking them for any news which might be of 
general interest. We received little in return, although from states 
which reported practically nothing we later learned that in one there 
had been a local tornado of very general interest; in another, the 
state had purchased a large tract of land for forest purposes; in still 
another, a great forest fire had threatened property of tremendous 
value. My experience is that in writing to foresters and endeavoring 
to obtain material of general public interest, I obtain, with few ex- 
ceptions, dissertations of more or less technical character, whereas, 
in talking to them, later, perhaps, I learn, as I did through one, of a 
permanent saw mill operating in virgin white pine, in Pennsylvania,— 
of a town in New Hampshire cursed by an old man years ago and 
planted, streets and all, to solid forests——of a domestic apple tree lost 
in the forest and grown to forest form,—of an exciting forest fire 
happening,— of a new wrinkle in utilization—human stories, all, which 
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are the very elements needed to draw the interest of the public mind 
to the field of our profession. 

For, after all, the public is not particularly interested in its de- 
pendency upon any industry, especially when that dependency is not 
now apparent, or apt to be apparent for two or three decades. Even 
the knowledge of war, 10 or 20 years hence, fails to arouse us. 


Millions of acres of denuded land,—board feet of lumber,—technical - 


steps in forest management,—word pictures of these things do not 
arouse a public interest in the broad intimate way necessary to create 
a public consciousness of forestry. So long as we visualize forestry 
in the public mind as a sort of machine for the production of wood 
in the distant forests, we are blind to our opportunities. The human 
element in the field of forestry is almost beyond comprehension. We 
must capitalize it. 

The time has come when, as a profession, we must seize our own 
boot straps and lift ourselves up with a concerted effort. We foresters 
are the producers of forests, and the forest, in all its varied capacities 
is a never-failing subject of human interest, provided it is translated 
in popular and human terms. We often hear foresters rant because 
of seemingly widespread public sentiment for forest parks. Why 
this sentiment? Is it not that parks have been visualized in the pub- 
lic mind as the woods, where one may go to play and rest,—places which 
the people may use first-hand? Why does not the mention of state 
or national forest create the same or a more appealing picture? For 


it, in truth, offers larger service to the public. Instead of criticizing 


our conservation brethren, should we not pull the mote from our own 
eye, and make clear and vital in the public mind that forests, artificial as 
well as virgin, are synonymous not only with wood plenty, but with 
animal life, bird life, hunting, fishing, hiking, stream purity, etc.? 
In truth, those things are products, incidental perhaps, but none the 
less of our labors and they are the open sesame to the public mind. 
I believe it is just as noble-—just as economically desirable, and just 
as professionally upright to raise or manage a forest for a habitat of 
game or the uses of recreation, as for the production of boards, mine 
props and timber poles. As a professional society I believe we have 
given too little thought and far too little action, individually and col- 
lectively, to establishing our field in the public mind. That our or- 
ganization facilities are limited is admitted, but there is the oppor- 
tunity for the society to inculcate into its members a larger public 
vision of its profession, and a personal responsibility to seize every 
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opportunity to instill that vision in the public mind. Our members are 
working in every part of the cotintry, in and out of the forests. The 
interesting material which comes under their eyes is invaluable material 
with which to catch the interest of the public mind, and to draw it to 
the profession. Several states today are demonstrating the value of 
popularizing the diversified fields of forestry and it is significant that 
these states are the leaders in state forestry. Let us all discard the 
old attitude of “Let someone else do it,—it is no part of forestry.” 

On this subject I speak with some feeling, because in two years’ 
experience endeavoring to popularize forestry, unsolicited suggestions 
received from foresters as to subject material which might serve to 
further our cause can be counted on the fingers of two hands. It 
is perhaps natural that this experience has led me to conclude that 
the average forester feels little or no responsibility in the matter of 
moulding public opinion in support of his profession. This is no plea 
for propaganda, so-called, or that foresters become reporters, writers, 
platform lecturers, or professional press agents, but it is a plea that 
every forester make it a part of his professional responsibility to co- 
operate in all ways possible to make his profession vital, intimate and 
clean-cut in the public mind. With this goes an added responsibility,— 
that of following only honest, worthy, and high-minded methods of 
publicity. The forester who knowingly contorts, misuses or misrepre- 
sents the facts to serve special ends or personal aggrandizement is a 
menace to the cause and to the profession. He should be quickly 
barred. Our cause needs no propagandist or personal press agents. 

Let me conclude with this quotation from Bernay’s “Crystallizing 
Public Opinion”: “The advocacy of what we believe in is education. 
The advocacy of what we do not believe in is propaganda. Each of 
these nouns carries with it social and moral implications. Education 
is valuable, commendable, enlightening, instructive. Propaganda is 
insidious, dishonest, underhand, misleading.” 
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FORESTS OR FORESTRY ?* i 
By M. H. Mover 


The American forest-property owner, be he farmer, lumberman, 
or big-business man, smiles a queer sort of a smile when he is preached 


to, or at, on the shame of cutting high stumps, the value of selective 


cutting methods, and the need of artificial reforestation. 

The smile is kin to the smile you see on the farmer’s face when 
the liniment agent or the town barber tells him how to farm, or the 
smile you see on a parent’s face when the son, home from college, 
judges the ways of the home folks. 

He knows not what forestry is or whether it is nothing. He 
does know that profits never flowed from woods operations, but 
that they had to be wrung therefrom by brute strength, short cuts, 
and good judgment.- Profits come hard, losses easy. 

By prophecy and technical forecasts of a quarter century ago, 
the day of the timber famine is here. Yet even now, and even in 
our eastern states, good trees, good groups of trees, and even stands 
of mature timber are going to waste because they are beyond the 
reach of the market, and can be hoaxed out—root-swelled butt and 
all—on the printed page with much less loss than be coaxed out on the 
log wagon or at the end of the log-chain. 

He has in mind woodlots and stretches of forest of the most 
desirable kind of young and middle-aged growth where years ago 
he cut everything clean. Verily, waist-high stumps interfered not 
with this new crop. 

These young forests are to his mind the supply to be protected 
against the day of the timber famine. But, instead, he sees annually 
fires crawl or sweep through some of the best of these. 

Is he to blame for this? Could he prevent it? Does he realize 
the result? Or must he listen to admonitions and be humiliated and 
insulted? Has he and his forebears—the pioneér, the settler, and the 
home-steader—from the Pilgrims and Quakers on up, ever been blind 
to the damage wrought by fires in the woods? Do old writings in 
Philadelphia and Boston archives give testimony to the contrary? Do 
woodlots of the Pennsylvania Germans and the foothills of the Scotch- 
Irish skirting our stripped and burned mountain sides evidence other- 


wise? 


*Read before the Allegheny Section, Harrisburg, Pa., March Fl 925s 
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If so, then what is the explanation? From the beginning, the 
people in contact with the American woodlands, were people of the 
soil, or of the wilderness, and from one or another point of view 
feared or hated fires in the woods. The result was that fires were 
at a minimum and of little consequence up to the time when the 
modern industrial epoch broke loose in America. 

With this came the new modern lumber industry which trans- 
formed our forests. Not patches here and there, but immense stretches 
were changed from the damp shady virgin forests to the dry open 
brush lands. 

The genesis of ‘“Pinchot’s Desert” was the floods of fire that 
licked up the vast stretches of slash left from the original Penn’s 
Woods. These fires could not be stopped by man. They would burn 
as long as there was slash or until it rained. 

Then came the second phase. A thick crop of sprouts, brush, 
etc., came up over the same vast stretches. Fires periodically ran 
their course, stopped only at the border or sooner in case of rain. 

Why had not Germany and France similar fires? Because they 
did not have similar stretches of thickets. 

Thus, is it not this entirely different condition—this absence of 
old open stands, and this presence of endless thickets—in our forest 
areas that makes us have a forest fire problem the like of which Europe 
has not and never has had? A transient woods population, both of 
ownership and operation, and a liberal employment of fire in the 
woods might be cited as causes and discussed. But why waste paper 
and time? ‘The main cause throws all others into the shade. 

“But what are you talking about?” yells indignation. “You are 
behind the times by a generation. Fires used to burn unchecked, but 
no more. We have fire prevention, fire detection and fire extinction. 
We have tabulations and graphs that show what these have done.” 

Who can dispute that? Who is fool enough to give more statis- 
tics to refute it? Thank God, no one. But, also thanks be to God 
that no one can be forced to swallow it, hook, sinker and all, and 
that no one can be dragged before a jury for smiling a queer sort 
of a smile. 


Europe needs forestry. America needs forest protection against 
fire, not against toadstools and leafhoppers. The forestry America 
needs is as different from European forestry as forestry is from 
agriculture. Agriculture is often used or misused to drive home the 
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need or value of forest culture. Yet, by and all, has anyone ever 
seen or heard of volunteer farm crops worth while? On the other 
hand, have we not all seen unnumbered young forests of natural re- 
generation—-when unharmed ‘by fire—-that would draw the blue rib- 
bon for an A-1 crop? 


Therefore, America needs that forestry which uses every obtainable 
and available penny to keep our nature-given forests from burning up, 
not that which apes German forestry,—needed and cheap in Germany, 
but expensive and out of place here. 

Prevention? Yes. Many fires are preventable; but, also, many 
are accidental, and accidents happen not only in the best of families, 
but in the best of regulated communities. Such a community may 
prevent all fires for years; then one accidental fire, at a bad time and 
place, may wipe out all gained by prevention. Prevention is well 
worth while, but San Francisco and Tokio sleep better with their 
faith in fire-proof construction, and in equipment for emergent ex- 
tinguishment. 

Detection, prompt detection with communication, is valueless 
unless extinction follows. 

Extinction may have been able to do its part in some sections. 
In others, it has done worse than nothing. It not only fails in ex- 
tinguishing fires as presumed, but wastes money and spoils good men. 
But even where extinction appears equal to the occasion the keenest 
disappointment may be in store. For it is still but a youth and may 
in such places have had too easy a path for its own essential de- 
velopment and future credit. 

Another glance over the shoulder for an encouraging nod and 
to compare. A fire in a building can be extinguished if caught at 
a certain stage. After that certain stage is passed, the whole struc- 
ture usually is doomed. The same is true of a woodlot. Both are 
property, and the owner usually puts forth all effort to save it. 

When buildings are adjacent, fire in one endangers the, other. 
When woodlots join, fire in one threatens the other. Owners now 
join hands and endeavor to save what property they can. 

When cities developed, this individual cooperation was found 
wanting. When large areas of slash-lands developed, this individual 
cooperation failed. 

Cities found a solution. The slash-lands burned. 

Cities saw that the few men who had carried the burden of fire 
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fighting—while the balance looked wise——were becoming wise. Cities 
had their choice between two things: to pay those who fought, or 
to let the buildings burn. They decided to pay. They are paying 
now—in honor, in feasts, or .in cash. 

When slash-lands outgrew the individual control and the co- 
operative control, they were left to their fate. There were now 
many owners of a temporary type. But even these or their representa- 
tives preferred extinguished fires to burning ones, if for no other rea- 
son than because of the hazard to merchantable stuff and equipment. 
But the odds—odds of condition and environment—were against them. 

It matters not who was blamed afterwards, and why. Those 
were the conditions, and those the times. 

A pity,—yes infinite regret. But likewise indelible regret for 
the World War. Past is past. 

The slash-lands went, the brush-lands came. Fires here appeared 
conquerable. The states woke up to their responsibility. The brush- 
lands were the states’ problem as the blocks of buildings were the 
cities’ problem. 

The experiment started. About two decades are doubly record- 
ed—once statistically, once mentally. The former is much used and 
much abused. The latter merits attention, consideration, and use, for it 
carries a problem. This mental record is filed in the minds of the 
residents of our forest communities. And these residents comprise 
only a small percentage of our total population. The balance or 
larger portion have access mainly to the statistical record, have little 
personal interest in it, and know next to nothing about it. The small 
group with the mental record knows and acts, right or wrong.—one 
way or the other, in accord or at variance. 


This group has the “good men and true” to extinguish our for- 
est fires. The vital element in extinguishing forest fires, as in con- 
quering armies, still is men. Very few or no fires are uncontrollable 
if men are at hand. 

Then why are fires not extinguished as anticipated? If they 
are, this paper is out of place and should have been way-laid ere 
this. If they are not, what is the problem? 

This—We have enough good men; but not enough good men 
at the fires,— or better said: so many of our men are no longer 
good when they are at a fire—Why? Because they are spoiled. The 
morale is gone. 
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Is there ever effect without cause? If not, are these, in the order 
named, the main causes? 


First—A few volunteers are asked to sacrifice money, time and 


_ comfort to the common human welfare—often only vaguely indirectly 


to this common welfare, but plainly to the direct benefit of a property 


_ owner who would serve not, but who would be served. 


If these fire fighters had as much altruism or as much stupidity 
as we, who ask them to work at a sacrifice, have courage (or any other 
name not as sweet), they could sweat, others could reap, and we 
could take the credit. 

“Few volunteers” as used here refers distinctly and exclusively 
to the few who volunteer and who sacrifice. The much smaller num- 
ber, who are actually fully rewarded in one way or another, are not 
included. Satisfaction exists here. The droves who consider them- 
selves compelled under threat of law, or the gangs who drift to fires 
for amusement, free lunch, or unearned money are not included. 
Chaos exists here—social, economical, and forestal. 

Second—One is picked up and taken to a fire in his best and only 
suit of clothes for every score left behind. The one is found on the 
street corner or in the poolroom, the score tugged away in club-room 
or pleasure car. Under awe of the State he goes to the fire and 
stumbles through the brush. He returns with a ruined suit of clothes 
but with an awakened flaming mind. An organism too dull to flare 
up might go again and stumble some more. Not he. Never will 
he conquer one inch of fire line, but he will cause miles for some one 
else to stumble over. However, were he even a credulous dupe, the 
harm to the cause would be none the less, for the stripped bee has 
friends to sting for her. 

Third—A slow good natured harmless old gardner is ordered to 
burn some brush in an open patch or field. He protests to his em- 
ployer on the grounds of a high wind, but of no avail. The fire 
sweeps across the field, enters the woods, and burns about five acres. 
Prosecution had been the yell and was waiting for just such a 
sacrificial offering. He goes to jail for one year. The poor “nut” may 
be about as well off there. But how about the public sentiment for 
forest fire extinction in that neighborhood? To nail and double-clinch 
it to the board, the next year a fire starts from a private incinerator 
near by and burns several hundred acres. No one goes to jail. 


How is that for slaughtering the proper spirit? 
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We prate about running down the careless fire starter, and send 
a poor stick to jail now and then; but the more common and fre- 
quent causes of forest fires are not mysteries, need no investigation, 
and are not handy subjects for jails. 

This—all this and a thousand times over—is on the mental 
record of our good fire-fighting population. Are we going to keep 
on filing that stuff? 

Suggestions: Of the money—private, state, and federal—avail- 
able for forest development, spend the very minimum on all lines other 
than forest protection, and use all the balance for forest protection 
against fires in these ways: 

Firstly, to pay for fire fighters hired by the old, tried, and proved 
method of direct bargaining—as farmers hire their harvest hands, 
stevedores their longshore-men, and builders their emergency labor. 

Secondly, to fire-proof the forest by developing clean open stands 
along roads and trails, or clean open stands in strips sufficiently wide 
through the forest to block off the thickest and thus give the fire 
fighting forces a chance. 


POLICY FOR FOREST LAND ACQUISITION 
BY NEW YORK STATE 


By ALEXANDER MACDONALD 
Conservation Commissioner 


When the Bond Issue of $7,500,000 was made available in 1917 
for the acquisition of land for the State Forest Preserve it was ob- 
viously necessary to formulate a policy for land acquisition in order 
that the funds made available might be expended to the best possible 
advantage. As a matter of fact our experience in land acquisition, 
extending over the past seven years, has necessitated practically no 
changes of any importance in the policy adopted at the beginning. 

Among the more important purposes to be kept in mind in making 
purchases are: j 

1. To reduce forest fire risk and to assure the maintenance of and 
the protection of forests on the watersheds of important streams, par- 
ticularly on the steeper slopes of the high mountains where, if forest 
fires once start, they are very difficult to check and the damage done 
by them is irreparable. 

2. Extension of state holdings available for recreational use by 
the public and the protection of aesthetic features. The tremendous 
increase in recreational use of the forest preserve which has been co- 
incident with the acquisition or lands under the Bond Issue, has demon- 
strated beyond question the wisdom of this principle. 

3. The consolidation of state holdings to facilitate administration 
and to reduce administrative expenses. Those of you who are familiar 
with the appearance of the state land maps published by the Com- 
mission, appreciate the scattered nature of the state holdings within 
the Adirondack and Catskill Parks. The elimination of small areas 
of privately owned land within state holdings and the connecting 
up of other parcels of state land are of great importance in providing 
a more usable and more easily managed forest preserve. 

4. Provide for future timber supply. In spite of the fact that 
the utilization of timber in the Forest Preserve is prohibited at present 
by the State Constitution, it has been apparent from the earliest steps 
taken in the formation of the Forest Preserve that the safeguard of 
the future timber supply has always been in the minds of the public. 

In conformity with the principles of policy just mentioned, the fol- 
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lowing classes of forest land have been considered for acquisition 
where a choice was practicable. ~ 

1. Mountain tops and steep slopes where lumbering practically 
destroys the forest cover and creates a tremendous fire hazard. 

2. Land which has been lumbered some years ago, so that during 
intervals the greater portion of the slash had decayed, and the fire 
risk materially reduced and reproduction is reestablished. 

3. Lands which have been lumbered recently for all merchantable 
material but not burned. 

The above classification does not include burned over lands where 
there is no immediate possibility of a forest growth except by refor- 
esting. No effort has been made to acquire such land, except where 
desirable for the purpose of consolidating state holdings or where it 
was necessary to take such lands as they formed parts of large tracts 
which were being acquired. 

The distribution of lands which have been acquired has been di- 
vided proportionately between the Adirondack and Catskill Forest 
Preserve and acquisitions have extended from North to South and 
from East to West in each of those preserves with the result that 
owing to this wide distribution of land acquired, there has been made 
available additional state land for communities tributary to all parts of 
the forest preserve. 

The maintenance and protection of forests on the high, steep water- 
sheds has necessitated the acquisition of some extremely valuable for- 
est land—timber land valuable for pulp and timber as well as for a 
protection forest. It is in such areas as this that the highest prices 
per acre have been paid. The State now owns all or part of practi- 
cally every high peak in the Adirondack region, and practically none of 
the high peaks of the Catskills are now without some state land, either 
on the summit itself or on the steeper slopes. 

The importance of protecting the watersheds of the Esopus and 
Schoharie Creeks, from which New York City obtains its water supply 
has been realized and has been considered in planning the acquisition 
of land in this region. 

Perhaps the object of land acquisition which appeals most strongly 
to all the public has been the extending of the area of lands available 
for recreational use, namely, for hiking, hunting, fishing, camping and 
the like. Viewed from this standpoint, the lands acquired under the 
bond issue have been particularly well selected. The high mountains 
purchased in some cases primarily for the protection of the watersheds 
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are the areas most attractive to the hiker and mountain climber, On 
the other hand, areas of less rugged topography with attractive water- 
courses appeal more to those who desire to hunt and fish, or to have 
a place to camp with their families over the week end. A review of 
the tracts of land acquired under the bond issue will show some newly 
acquired tract which is easily accessible from each large town or city 


~ adjacent to the Adirondacks on all sides. 


It has been possible by the purchase of certain areas of high moun- 
tain slopes dominating important summer resorts to preserve the aes- 
thetic features of the landscape and in the work of acquiring these 
areas certain public spirited organizations have cooperated. 

The controlling factors as to purchase have been considered sepa- 
rately for every parcel of land considered for acquisition. The Com- 
mission has had to consider all the purposes and objects of the for- 
est preserve, as well as the matter of obtaining economical purchases, 
and this has been done in the case of each area acquired. 

In general it has been the policy to acquire lands by purchase 
wherever possible, rather than by appropriation, because the former 
has been found to be much more economical. For that reason appro- 
priations have not been resorted to except when we found that it was 
the only course open to acquire land which should undoubtedly be- 
come a part of the forest preserve. 

Appraisal of land to be acquired, particularly those lands of high 
value per acre, have been made with’ the greatest possible care. We 
have succeeded in building up for our appraisal work a corps of very 
efficient men of strict integrity and actuated by high motives of pub- 
lic service. me 

I am glad to have the criticisms of technical foresters conver- 
sant with conditions which affect the acquisition of lands for the For- 
est Preserve. I do not anticipate that any radical changes in policy 
will be found desirable. It seems to me that the vote on the $15,000,- 
000 Park Bond Issue last fall, including as that issue does, an item of 
$5,000,000 for the extension of the Forest Preserve, was an indorse- 
ment by the public of the Commission’s policy of land acquisition in 
the past. Appreciating that indorsement of past policy, I see no rea- 
son for making a change. 


FOREST MANAGEMENT ON PRIVATELY OWNED LANDS* 


a «& 


By Cart M. STEVENS 
Consulting Forester, Portland, Oregon 


When one is asked to speak on “Forest Management on Privately 
Owned Lands” before a meeting of The Society of American Foresters, 
it is presumed, I suppose, that one will discuss forest management on 
privately owned lands which are located in America. A quandary 
indeed ; for what can one say of forest management on privately owned 
lands in this country excepting, perhaps, that there has been none. 
That, in a nutshell, tells of all that has taken place, so far, in the 
realms of forest management on privately owned lands in this coun- 
try. Here and there, one disposed to disagree might, by diligent search, 
find the exception; but when all is said and done, this exception, once 
found, would only, like other and better exceptions, prove the rule. 

If, then, nothing has been accomplished in the past in the field 
of forest management on privately owned lands, we are confined, 
with our subject, to the realms of the future. There are two rather 
widely divergent angles of approach. On the one hand we may enter 
the field of prophecy and attempt to foretell what will be done in the 
future. Or, on the other hand, we may stand on this, the threshold 
of a day when something will be done with forest management on 
privately owned lands, and attempt to say what should be done about 
it. A bootless and fruitless choice indeed; with about as much chance 
to be right on the one hand as to have one’s thoughtful advice followed 
on the other. 

The role of Seer or Sage or Prophet does not suit one of our years 
or disposition. In this dear land of ours things are accomplished by 
compromise and trial with more compromise. This is as it should be, 
but it makes uncertain the tale of the man who peers into the future 
and says what will be done. And anyway, what is to be accomplished 
by guessing what will be done? We will accept what comes in the 
more or less philosophical mood acquired by those accustomed to live 
by the rule of majorities, and, whatever it is, it won’t be too bad, for 
we live in the United States and have just had an election. 

The role of adviser, being the one most frowned upon for our 
kind, is the one, therefore, naturally, to be chosen. Kipling has al- 
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ready explained the idea very aptly, as usual, by saying that “the 
younger generation does not want instruction, being perfectly willing 


_ to instruct if any one will listen to it.” We take the present oppor- 


tunity to present our views as to what should be done, with the more 
or less comforting feeling that, in the circumstances, probably some 
will, at least, listen. 


We do not even state the so-called Forest Problem in the United 
States when we say that products of the forest are now, always have 
been, and most assuredly always will be needed. It is hardly more 
illuminating to couple the foregoing with the statement that our own 
supplies of virgin forest products are rapidly disappearing, that there 
probably are no others in the world to which we can turn when these 
are gone, and that, unless more forest products are grown to replace 
these of ours which are going, we shall in years to come be short. And 
yet, how many of us have in the past heard, and how often now do we 
hear these things stated—yes, even urged upon us as the forest prob- 
lem? The fact that there may have been in the past a lack of appreci- 
ation of these facts should be remembered along with the idea that, 
without doubt, there is not, even today, a sufficiently general knowledge 
of how serious the situation in this regard is. 


The fact that our civilization has been builded on a plentiful 
supply of products of the forest, and the further fact that we shall 
always need them, does not, of itself, make a necessarily alarming 
national problem. We need coal, iron, food-stuffs, and a multitude 
of other similar, interrelated and important things as well. The fur- 
ther fact that our own virgin forests are rapidly becoming depleted, 
with consequent enhancement in the value of forest products; even 
the fact that we can see the end of these virgin supplies and can not 
see any others in the world to which to turn, again, does not of itself 
place us in a serious national situation. We mine coal and iron; pro- 
duce food-stuffs, and supply other demands; so, in like manner, for- 
est products always have been and always will be produced. Our forest 
problem is born, no doubt basically, of one of these (our need for 
wood products) by the other (the disappearance of our natural vir- 
gin supplies), but it becomes a problem only because the procuring of 
forest products will in the future be something different from what 
it has always been. We are faced with something new, and therefore, 
like all new things, alarming. 

It is misleading, to say the least and be charitable, to indicate 
that the business of growing woods crops for future commercial usage 
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is for public benefit. One gets the idea that here we have a peculiar 
sort of thing, by the use of which’ we all, as a community, profit alike. 
It is nothing of the sort. We, each one of us, need food and shelter 
for the satisfaction of our animal wants. Everything starts from this 
base. But these are individual needs, if you please, and our individual 
desires vary as much as our needs in these respects. Wood is in de- 
mand and always will be. We must grow wood crops if this demand 
is to be met, but there is far less public necessity in it than with many 
other demands. Wood, in the present day and age, comes a long ways 
from being the only available shelter. Much more truly can we sub- 
stitute for this than for some of our other demands. 

The crux of our forest problem lies today in the question as to 
who shall pay for the products of this timber growing business. In 
considering this, we should face the facts. Cheap wood and the idea 
of timber growing are directly opposed to each other. And yet, how 
often have we heard the idea, that we must grow trees in order to have 
plentiful supplies of cheap wood for posterity, expressed. The forest 
products which will be used in future years and which will be grown 
will be very much more expensive than those which nature so lavishly 
provided for our first crop. It is the allocation of this cost burden 
which makes a nationally serious forest problem. 

Weare, then, in this business.of wood production (and that means 
that we must grow trees) dealing with an enterprise no different in 
its fundamental aspects than any other business organized to supply 
a very general demand. We may, therefore, make our choice as to 
how this wood producing business shall be conducted with no special 
differences in mind, but judge the method solely on the basis of merit. 
Shall we have the government run this business for us or shall we 
choose, again, as we have with so many other kinds of business, pri- 
vate operation? Shall we have some of each? Shall this business, 
whoever does it, be pampered, petted and subsidized, or should it be 
permitted to run its own course? There are many questions like these. 
It all sums up in the one big basic question: What shall be done with 
this business of tree growing? 

The agency, public or private, which may be selected to carry on 
the business of timber growing is an important question in itself, but 
of far less moment, withal, than the question of cost distribution. There 
are good sound reasons why both public and private agencies should 
be engaged in timber growing, and trees will be grown by each. 

Government ownership and operation is indicated for any enter- 
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prise when purely general benefits accrue. With such projects it is 
not always possible nor wholly desirable to allocate the cost to the 
particular generation which receives the advantage. There are many 
things of this general nature in a nation’s forests. The glorification 
of our immortal souls should have attention. It gets all too little. For 
this we need public parks and playgrounds and the public forests may 


fill a long felt and urgent need in this regard. Municipalities and 


other communities need pure water and if their watersheds, (sources of 
supply) have forests, this result may be accomplished. The control 
of water run off in many of our larger streams is a public problem of 
no mean proportions; this may be helped by forested headwaters. 
There are other benefits of a general nature which may be brought to 
all of us through the medium of public forests. The secondary product 
from these public forests will be wood for commercial uses. It is 
well that this combination can exist, for were the nation, for any reason, 
to be wholly without wood we would have a national calamity of 
tremendous importance. 

Wherever the prime purpose of a forest is the production of 
wood products for the satisfaction of a future commercial demand, 
however, natural economic laws should be allowed to function in a 
normal way. The wood crops of the future will then be produced 
to satisfy the commercial demand for lumber and other wood fibre 
uses as other crops are produced. Timber will be grown when and 
where the price received for the product justifies the expenditure of the 
cost necessary to the production. He who uses wood fibre in the future 
will pay for its cost. This is as it should be and as it is with other 
things. We are better off with most of this kind of forests in private 
hands. 

If the law of supply and demand furnish the incentive for the 
production of wood products, and if the actual consumer, by this means, 
be obliged to pay the cost involved, we are dealing with a business no 
different in its fundamental aspects than many of our other indus- 
tries. We, as a nation, are committed to the idea that our business 
shall be conducted by private enterprise. Few will deny that we have 
been successful. Foreign experience may mean much or little. Even 
our own public utilities are largely in private hands, and yet our own 
service is cheaper, better and more satisfactory than the publicly 
operated projects abroad. Before we decide for public operation of 
timber growing on the basis of some of our own government-operated 
projects, we should examine them carefully to see what their items 
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of similarity and difference may be. Our own public projects will, 
upon analysis, be seen to bear*only the most remote resemblance to 
the production of wood for commercial uses. Nor are these public 
projects so eminently successful from a business viewpoint. There 
are common examples of this enough so that illustration seems super- 
fluous. 

To the extent that we support any part of this timber growing 
business by taxation we interfere with the natural operation of eco- 
nomic laws and distort the effect of the law of supply and demand. 
By this process we of the present generation pay, in order that those 
of the coming generation who will furnish the demand for wood 
products may have them at less than their cost of production. To the 
extent that it may be said that our civilization will suffer irreparable 
injury unless wood products are available at less than their cost, this 
is justifiable. But to what extent may this be truly said? 

To the extent that we burden a local community by withdrawing 
large areas and holding them as non-taxable public domain, we, the 
general public, have shifted the cost of wood production to the com- 
munity in which the withdrawal is made. To the extent that there 
is local community benefit from this business of timber growing its 
cost is a justifiable charge on the community. Few will deny the 
indirect community benefit accruing from productive land as opposed. 
to non-productive areas, but the prime beneficiary from a commercial 
crop of wood is the consumer, and he must therefore pay. 

It is entirely reasonable that there should have been so far in 
this country very little forest management when we pre-suppose that 
tree growing is a business and that in order to endure it must be 
successful. Heretofore this country has had too much wood and too 
many forests. Forest products have been cheap. Far cheaper than 
they will ever be again, and far cheaper than they can be if the trees 
are to be grown. Only now are we coming to the threshold of the 
day when it may safely be said that there is something to this tree 
growing business. Only now are we beginning to realize a demand 
for forest products which, coupled with a shortening supply, make for 
prices high enough to justify tree growing. It has been easier and 
cheaper so far in our national experience to supply such demand for 
wood products as has existed from the bountiful virgin supplies which 
were always available. It would have been foolhardy to embark on a 
tree-growing enterprise. No tree-growing business could have endured 
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in the face of this competition. For this reason the business of tree- 
growing was not started. 

In the coming years forest management will be very generally 
carried on in these United States. There will be demand for wood 
products and tree crops will be grown. If, during this present day 
transition stage, we are careful to see that natural economic laws are 


- not badly warped, forest management will develop, as it should, in its 


true colors, as a business. The normal operation of the law of supply 
and demand provides that the consumer of any product shall pay its 
cost. Business in this country is controlled by that rule. It has worked 
well with other things and we have no reason to believe it will not 
work well in this. 

Though there has been no real forest management in this coun- 
try so far, many trees have been grown and the wood products thus 
produced marketed. In some sections of the country we are cutting 
the third and fourth crop of trees which have been grown on privately 
owned lands. Intensive forest management has not been practiced 
and would not have paid. The land was not needed for other things 
and has been allowed to produce a crop of trees. There has been much 
of this sort of tree growing and there always will be a great deal of 
it. This is good, nothing stilted or artificial or forced about it. It 
was the normal development of a wood supply to meet a demand for 
wood products and the consumer paid for what he got. These trees 
grew and the wood products were marketed to the extent that they 
could be sold in competition with such virgin supplies as were left. 
The competitive pressure from abundant virgin supplies has been too 
strong and only casually grown tree crops could be marketed. 

As demand for wood products in this country intensifies in its 
relation to the supply there will be a constant pressure toward more 
wood growing. If this demand for wood products is allowed to de- 
velop normally, prices will rise. As the price for wood products 
rises we shall continue to go back farther into the hills for such virgin 
supplies as may be there found, and likewise, we will find it possible 
to devote more and more acreage to the growth of trees. This would 
be good. It would be the natural form of development. This sort 
of thing would make tree growing for the production of commercial 
wood fibre a business. Tree growing as a business would come to take 
its place in the national conscience. Wood products would be in de- 
mand and the supply would be built up in the only way possible. Trees 
would be grown. We have no need to fear whether this would be so. 
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The United States of America, its industries and its business, has 
been developed so far quite largely in this way. The American busi- 
ness man has accomplished this in the superlative manner which has 
always been marked and wondered at by the rest of the world. We 
need have no fear that any real sound business opportunity will go 
begging in this country. 

Enough has been accomplished already in the tree growing line 


on private lands to demonstrate that when and to the extent that tree_ 


growing may be practiced as a successful business enterprise it will 
be taken up. Several decades ago the owners of tremendous acreages 
of the so-called wild lands in the northern part of the State of Maine 
found that the natural processes of tree selection which they had by 
force of economic circumstances been obliged to follow in lumbering 
those lands was working out to their own advantage. They had first 
cut only the larger and better trees because there was no market for 
any others. This process continued with gradually intensifying mar- 
kets and it was soon found possible to go back over the areas which 
had been previously cut and make a recutting. It happened to be a 
region where this sort of cutting is pretty good silvicultural treatment. 
Cutting proceeded and the trees grew; the idea soaked in. Gradually 
they came to a point where despite increasing demand these owners 
refused to cut any but the larger trees; they wanted to maintain land 
with growing trees on it; they wanted to be in the business of rais- 
ing trees and they are. But even yet the biggest single thing in the 
way of tree growing in this region is the overplus of cheap virgin 
stuff from the West Coast. They find it hard to raise trees up there 
and compete with this western surplus. But the idea of tree growing 
as a business has been established and they are holding on. They 
know that their day is coming. They are on the threshold of inten- 
sive forest management and this will develop soon. 

In other places in New England, tree growing has developed for 
other reasons. As the fertile western agricultural lands were opened 
up they produced cheaper food crops than could be raised on much 
New England land. The poorer lands were therefore abandoned. 
Parts of farms and whole farms reverted to tree growth. These trees 
grew and developed and gradually came to ‘a sufficient maturity so 
that wood crops could be marketed. Tree growing had its start in 
another way and gradually came to be established as a business. It 
was not a great step from these natural beginnings to more intensive 
tree management. Steps were taken to shorten the period of regen- 
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eration because it was seen that this would pay. Steps were taken to 
increase the yield per acre because it was seen that fixed overhead 
charges would by this means be reduced. All these things are pretty 
common practice in some parts of New England. It is certainly tree 
growing and may even be considered forest management of a sort. 

It happened because of the concentration of water-power in the 
Northeast and its combination with natural supplies of pulp wood 
species that the manufacture of paper and paper products pretty much 
centered in this region. A paper plant is a pretty expensive develop- 
ment, and likewise, is not a very easy thing to move. No sooner had 
the pinch of raw material shortage begun to reflect its effect on this 
tremendous expenditure than the industry began to look around for 
ways and means of increasing the life of the raw material supply. 
They knew the difference between depreciating an expensive plant 
within a few years and within many, and they took steps to lighten 
the annual depreciation load. They began using the idea of tree growth 
on their lands to extend their raw material supplies. There are some 
examples of pretty intensive forest management already established 
with these concerns. Some forests are maintained as permanent sup- 
plies of raw material; the cut does not exceed the yield. But, even 
though in most instances forest management is not intensively prac- 
ticed, the idea of tree growing is established and will continue. 

It is natural that in New England and in the Northeast tree 
growing should have started first as a business. The cheap virgin 
supplies in this territory were used first. The larger consuming mar- 
kets are in this region. As a consequence of increasing distance to 
more cheap virgin timber the high prices for stumpage, so essential 
to a successful tree growing business, first developed here. The busi- 
ness of tree growing could be carried on here first, and the interesting 
thing about it is, that it was and is. 

But there are other examples of tree growing projects in this 
country which have developed pretty much as things did in New 
England. The conditions which made tree growing possible in the 
Northeast are spreading, and so is the idea of tree growing. Each 
day from the South come reports of still another piece of private prop- 
erty devoted to the production of tree crops. This concern is looking 
into the possibilities of tree production and that one has decided there 
is something to it and wants to know how to proceed. I know tracts 
of yellow pine timber in the South which have been cut under pretty 
good tree growing plans for better than two decades. It is true that 
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these projects started, as did those in New England, through force 
of economic necessity. They cquid market only the larger trees and 
so left the small ones. But they soon saw what the small trees thus 
left did when let alone and they continued to cut only the larger trees 
when they might have marketed profitably even the smallest. They 
were growing trees, doing it intentionally and because it was good 
business. 

The West, generally, through force of its later development. 
abundance of original tree growth and distance to markets, has been 
the last region to feel the force of economic pressure pointing to tree 
growth. The West even today is a long ways from being out of the 
woods it got into years ago, bent on exploitation. It needs badly the 
incentive of higher prices and more stable market conditions for the 
virgin supplies it has left, to say nothing of embarking on a project in- 
tended to furnish additional supplies of raw material. But the West 
is developing a tree growing consciousness and starting to grow trees 
for other reasons. It has the last stand of virgin forests and it knows 
that this is the case. It has the experience of the older regions to 
draw on. This history is close at home and they can read it. In parts 
of the West are situated the most favorable situations for tree growth 
in the country and perhaps even in the world, and they are coming to 
not only believe this but to see what it may mean to them. All these 
things are seen to their best advantage as is the result in the redwood 
region. For years some owners of redwood have been thinking of 
tree growing. Research projects had been started to see how the basic 
factors would stack up. A few years ago several of these owners 
employed a competent expert to summarize the situation for them and 
the result has been that the entire region is now quite generally engaged 
in the growing of trees. They are practicing intensive forest manage- 
ment on a tremendously encouraging scale and planning definitely on 
sustained yield. But, all through the West, this idea is growing, as 
more and more owners of cut lands attempt to solve their land problem 
in this manner, or, looking way ahead, see the business possibilities in 
tree production. 

This tree growing business on private lands has been coming on 
slowly, and it will continue to develop slowly. -This is as it should be. 
Tree growing has developed in this country to its present situation on 
privately owned lands only as the business opportunity in tree growing 
became clear. But it has developed. The idea that trees may be grown 
for the satisfaction of a demand for wood supplies has followed natural- 
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ly the thought that trees must be grown if the raw material supply 
for this demand was to be continued. Tree growing was and is a new 
business. The habits of generations are not changed over night and 
the shift from the exploitation of forests already available to the growth 
of new forests has and will be correspondingly slow. This slow pro- 
gression of the business of tree growing has, however, been almost as 
_ encouraging as the very fact that it has developed to this point already. 
It is now on a firm, sound foundation and soon many projects may 
safely follow the road always pioneered by the few into any new field. 

Contrast this slow, logical development of the tree growing enter- 
prise on private lands with its watchful outlook for all the basic elements 
of a successful business with the nation’s efforts at tree growing. There 
were good reasons for the establishment of the National Forests entire- 
ly aside from any purely business aspects and there are few indeed now 
who question the enterprise, but, to the extent that it may be said 
that the nation is thus engaged in the business of tree growing, it is 
far from good business. The Forest Service, much as it might like the 
idea, is not permitted to carry on a business with two sides to its ledger 
and a capital account. The National Forests, even to this day, have 
not been able to balance income with outgo; to say nothing of balanc- 
ing its previous deficits or any attention to dividends to its stock- 
holders on the capitai establishment. The National Forests have 
accomplished this record under far more favorable conditions than 
have been enjoyed by private tree growing enterprises. The nation 
carefully fixed a correct system of taxation (to the local communities) 
for its own tree growing project and by this process even accentuat- 
ed the difficulties of the private enterprises which were struggling 
to start by its side. This present generation, and particularly those 
in the local communities in which are located the National Forests, 
are paying for the production of commerical crops of wood fibre. Is 
this good? What of the consumer? There are reasons and justification 
for the National Forests, but, to the extent that they are devoted to the 
commercial production of wood products, it is not a successful business. 
These difficulties could and should be adjusted. To the extent that 
they are, private enterprises of like nature will be permitted to develop 
more rapidly, more safely and more surely. 

Without attempting to forecast what will be done, for no one 
can yet tell what the rule of the majority will be, let’s see what all 
this means. Products of the forests will be needed. Trees must 
be grown if this demand is to be met. Here is the law of supply 
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and demand. If we leave it alone to develop its normal course the 
future demand for wood fiber will be met as and to the extent that 
it is paid for by the consumer. This would be a business project just like 
many others. It is the supremely successful habit of this country 
to leave such business enterprises in the hands of its private business 
men. This business of tree growing ought to develop deliberately 
for it is a slow sort of business at best. Trees are already being 
grown and marketed from private lands in this country in response 
to this natural law of supply and demand. As the demand inten- 
sifies so will the supply be increased. The beginning of forest 
management on privately owned lands in the United States has al- 
ready started and as there is determined to be anything of material 
help in it forest management will increase and be intensified. Ameri- 
can business chooses the best. There can be no more telling 
summary for a discussion of what should be done in forest manage- 
ment on privately owned lands in this country than to call to mind 
the fact that nowhere and at no time in the world’s history thus far 
has any wholly successful artificial substitute for natural business 
laws ever been devised. What forest management needs more than 
any one other thing is to be let alone in order that it may normally 
develop. 


——— | 


“FOREST MANAGEMENT ON PRIVATELY 
OWNED LANDS” 


By Cart M. STEVENS 


Comment by Austin Cary 


It seems to be up to the second man on a program to follow 
the lines of the leader, and as a matter of fact I find in Mr. Stevens’ 
paper numerous points on which I can hang remarks. 

The term “forest management” is one of these points. It seems 
to me he uses the term in two very different senses without clearly 
distinguishing between them. 

There is in the first place the “Forest Management” of technical 
forestry and books treating of it, a strictly defined field with a set 
of stock ideas, well supplied with mathematical formulas. | When 
Mr. Stevens says, as he does early in his paper, that forest manage- 
ment hasn’t been applied to privately-owned timberlands in this 
country this, I take it, is the kind of forest management he means. 

That seems the more certain because later on he relates with some 
extension and variety how privately-owned forest land in times past 
has actually been managed. And that leads easily to the other sort 
of forest management I have myself in mind, which is the actual 
handling or management of forests. Management in that sense is 
in evidence everywhere there are forests. It may be good or bad, 
but it is actual, and as such I confess myself the utmost interest 
in it. The other kind I think finds its true place when it ministers 
to this. 

Forest management in this last, practical sense I consider also 
has a lot to it; I regret that it has not been more fully developed in 
literature, though we seem to be aiming at it under the term forest 
economies. Mr. Stevens indeed specifies some of its operations and 
indicates some of its principles in telling, for instance, how the spruce 
forests of New England have been handled. The guiding con- 
siderations, it will be noted, were economic in origin. Men cut at 
different periods what could be marketed at a profit, that depending 
in turn on the fact that actual, large-scale economic needs were met. 
The first and some following cuts were selective, tree by tree or bunch- 
wise; later, with the advent of the pulp and paper industry thorough- 
going cutting paid. In those particular woods the system worked 
to pretty fair silvicultural advantage, while a people never 
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destructive or irresponsible by temperament, through all stages of 
their timber history preserved the woods fairly well from the ravages 
of fire. Now I personally have much sympathy with all this. While 
some truth will be freely admitted for charges of wastefulness and 
lack of foresight that might be, as they often have been, urged 
against it, for myself I confess, all circumstances considered, broad 
approval for the course things actually took. 

The progress of lumbering in a broad way from one forest 
region of the country to another is another matter that can be 
viewed under this broad head. From New England the center of 
lumbering moved to New York and Pennsylvania, then to the Lake 
States, later to the South and the Far West. Plain economic con- 
siderations guided here again—the existence of localized demand, 
freight rates from points of production to regions of consumption, 
the kinds and qualities of lumber that would sell. Following their 
personal size-up of these guiding considerations, some lumbermen 
survived in competition, profited largely, and built. up the bodies of 
capital that have since proved so useful in promoting lumbering on 
the scale suited to the circumstances of our day. Then the 
necessities and comfort of the people of the United States were 
ministered to as was never done for the people of any other country 
under the sun. If I felt it necessary to again comment broadly, 
that comment, as far as the direct agents of the movement are con- 
cerned, would be in the same line as before. 

One more guiding principle of forest management in this old 
general sense will be referred to. I mean waiting for the exploita- 
tion of a region or a particular body of timber till the time is ripe. 
The ability to utilize closely for one thing depends on this matter 
of timeliness with the adequate values that are so attained. Greatly 
indeed is this country indebted to shrewd, long-headed timber owners 
who, as things have gone with us, bore the burden of holding tracts 
of timber till the time for their operation was fully ripe. Let me, 
because I consider that technical foresters have sometimes failed 
to understand and apply this principle to the detriment of interests 
of which they were in charge, illustrate its workings; that I can do 
most strongly by means of a contrast: 

Some 25 years ago in the Adirondack region of New York 
State an operation was being carried on supposed to embody the 
principles of forest management, silviculture and everything else that 
was desirable in that line, the plan of it being to get rid of the stand 
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of hardwoods on the ground, intrinsically fine but of negative value 
at the time, and to replant the area to spruce. The question whether 
this plan ever was or, at practicable cost, could be fully carried out 
on typical ground is not raised here; to my mind the wrongheadedness 
of the plan itself appeared evident when, in 1920, Adirondack lumber 
concerns equipped to handle both lines equally well told me they were 
realizing more per M on hardwood than on spruce. Forest manage- 
ment in any sense that the American people appreciates and feels 
concern with meant in that case simply holding that timber till the 
time came round when it was in demand, and I have no doubt plenty 
of New York lumbermen have all along understood that. 

For my own purposes I think that from now on I will discard 
the above dubious term and deal with the plain topic, on which no 
misunderstanding can arise, of growing timber and the main ques- 
tion I understand to be whether the timber needed by this country will 
in future be grown by private owners to any great extent, if we ought 
to look forward to that and prepare the way for it. Here I am in 
general agreement with Mr. Stevens as I understand him. I expect 
the greater part of the timber we have in future will be so grown, 
and as a primary consideration bearing on that I think that we ought 
not to regret the rising of price levels for lumber to the point at 
which the cost of timber growing is paid for. That condition I 
consider we have in some sections today, and in my opinion one of 
the most effective things foresters can do is to act in response to it 
themselves and set others to so acting. 

This I wish to note too—that sometimes the opportunity for 
most successful and rewarding action in this line exists before the 
price relation above indicated has been arrived at. So it was in the 
pine section of New England 25 years ago—land was cheap; young 
growth was valued very lightly; labor could have been had very 
much cheaper than now for planting, thinning, or any other cultural 
operation. Fortunes could have been made by men with the means 
and vision as many have been put comfortably off by accident. And 
this would have been productive work too from the public stand- 
point, not affecting the individual only. Just such opportunity in 
my opinion exists in other parts of the country at this moment. 

Forest. products are indispensable for a lively and progressive 
people as to other purposes all of us have long been preaching. The 
cost of their production such a people must pay and will pay. Con- 
sequently, as Mr. Stevens says, there is promise of adequate returns 
to the producer. 
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I see nothing to be gained, however, in dropping out of sight 
the fact that timber growing as a business is in a class by itself, 
tremendously affected by locality, a long period of time involved be- 
tween outlay and return, subject like others to competition and to. 
changes in use and demand, subject also to some physical risk and 
particularly affected by the incidence of taxation. Such considera- 
tions influence you and me when we are considering investment of 
our own funds; we must expect that others will weigh them. 

All that allowed for, however, I expect timber growing to be en- 
gaged in on quite an extensive scale by individuals and corporations 
in this country. The thing is, in fact, sufficiently in evidence today to 
warrant strong expectation, and in weighing the prospect I think we 
are under obligation to consider that in spite of all foresters have 
done in the last 30 years, broadly speaking the idea in this country 
is a new one. Fifteen years from now in my opinion a different story 
will be to tell of this naturally quick and responsive people. 

It is natural that this course should begin in the most favorable 
regions, such as the white pine section of New England, slash and 
loblolly pines in the Southeast, redwood, Douglas fir probably, 
particularly favorable localities for hardwoods. Favorable regions 
mean in this case those whose trees are of great value, reproduce 
readily and grow fast; also sections where such matters as taxation 
are at least tolerable. Here men’s natural instincts I believe can be 
trusted to do the bulk of the work required and more efficiently than 
any other agency that can be set at it. The area over which that 
holds will extend as time passes. 

Not, however, that effort should relax for the establishment of 
tolerable tax and fire conditions, nor that education, demonstra- 
tion areas controlled by public agencies notably, may not stimulate 
and guide development. All lines of effort that we are accustomed 
to put out or consider have, it seems to me, legitimate part in the 
development. And in that connection I wish to call attention to one 
more thing—to the fact that if we simply stop destructive practices, 
as for instance needless fire and the destruction of all source of seed 
supply, much timber will be grown on private lands without special 
design, effort or cost on the part of the owner. 

With all that, I consider myself that abundant room is left for 
timber growing on the part of the public. There are the hard 
chances—too hard to attract the private owner or for him to do 
justice to; there are areas where considerations of scenery, water 
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supply, and soil protection enter; there is the matter of security 
to consider, there being question yet whether private enterprise will 
early enough and largely enough enter on this field of production 
to meet the needs of the country. As for the grievance Mr. Stevens 
seems to have against the present National Forest system or its 
conduct, I confess I do not understand it clearly enough to attempt 
elucidation or argument on the point. Holding timber until it is 
wanted, along with protection of the growing power of a large 
part of the lands, is the chief present function of the National For- 
ests as I conceive it, and I can myself think of no way of doing 
those things that is cheaper or more advantageous to the general 
public. As for selling policy, while on some heads complaints are 
indeed made that would perhaps bear discussion, the broad prac- 
tice of selling timber at the market seems to me one from which 
the party who is himself interested in timber growing can take assurance 
of the strongest kind. 

First, believing as I do that really skillful handling of wood- 
lands pays now frequently and that great areas of cut-over land 
in this country need nothing so much today as an owner who is 
strong and intelligent to value and look after them properly, and 
that this course has attached to it oftentimes the promise of abundant 
financial reward, every time I see a man of technical training start- 
ing out in lines of practical, business enterprise I glory in his spunk 
and wish him every success. 

Second, while so trained and placed that the above appeals very 
strongly to me, I recognize on the other hand that since men are 
built differently the above can not make the same appeal to all, that 
not all are under any such obligation. In fairness then and for the 
encouragement of men of this latter class, I want to say again that 
it seems to me there is abundant room and call for every other line 
of effort with which we are familiar. I will not say that I esteem 
them all alike, or even that certain ones may not in my opinion be 
overdone, but there is room for every sort of activity; in most lines 
for much more than is now carried. The fact is, we here are iden- 
tified with one of the finest, soundest, most rapidly extending in- 
terests of this country. Every sound man can get in somewhere 
for all he is worth. The lines of advance have cleared up vastly 
in the last year or two, opening wide doors to progress. Things 
are going to move from now on as they never did before. Good 
times are ahead if we ourselves are simply in tune. 


RANGE MANAGEMENT AND FORESTRY* 


By ArtHuR W. SAMPSON 
Division of Forestry, University of Californ-a 


In those parts of the older countries where economic and natural 
conditions are appreciably different from those of ours, and where 
intensive forestry is practiced, grazing is either not permitted or is 
much restricted. Under such conditions advancement in scientific range 
management has naturally been given little thought. 

In this country, particularly in the far West, grazing upon wooded 
ranges and other lands is of such importance to the livestock com- 
munities, that a pressing need was created a score of years ago for 
critical study of combined grazing and forestry interests. At the pre- 
sent time this country undoubtedly leads in the advancement of the 
science of range management. 

Because our first lessons in forestry were necessarily based upon 
European teachings, grazing was considered by most professional for- 
esters as a temporary evil. Few at that time believed that cattle and 
sheep would long have a place on timbered areas, or that grazing 
plans could be so developed as to make pasturing compatible with 
good forestry practices. Conditions have changed, for now compara- 
tively few foresters feel that grazing does not have a place in the 
program of the forester’s working plan. The forage crop on timbered 
lands is now generally recognized as a product to be used to the full- 
est extent consistent with adequate consideration of other resources 
and interests. 

It is chiefly the aim of this paper (1) to review the results of 
what the writer considers the most important range researches, keep- 
ing in mind the welfare of the products of the forest as a whole, and 
(2) to suggest studies which it would appear should be pursued in 
future. In the short time available we can do little more than out- 
line the important points. 


RANGE LANDS 


When we speak of the range livestock industry we usually think 
of the far West—that vast area which, because of the rugged forma- 
tions, offers a large part of her agricultural wealth as range forage. 
The relative acreage of range and cultivated land in the Western states 
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as a whole is similar to that in California. Of approximately 100,- 
000,000 acres of land in California, about 5,000,000 are cultivated ; 
28,000,000 are in timber and woodland; 21,000,000 are deeded graz- 
ing lands; and 46,000,000 acres are unappropriated (free) range, 
available to anybody but belonging to no one. 

It is interesting to recall that about two-thirds of the area em- 
braced in the eleven principal Western range states is grazing land, 
much of which consists of an intermingling of forage and tree growth, 
a combination of range and timber. The fact is sometimes overlooked 
that approximately 80 per cent of the vast timbered region of the far 
West produces forage which is cropped annually. 

For the best success, no industry is more dependent upon the 
application of scientific knowledge than is that of producing livestock 
on the range, particularly on timbered areas. Because scientific range 
management is comparatively young and some of the discoveries not 
tested under all of the varied conditions, many livestock growers are 
somewhat reluctant in adopting the new management methods. The 
“older heads” tend to cast aside what they term “scientific” for what 
they recognize as “practical.” This attitude emphasizes the necessity 
of active field extension of those principles of range husbandry that 
may make for conservation and economic use. The grazing industry 
is concerned with two major phases—the management and improvement 
of the range itself, and the handling of range livestock. Naturally 
these divisions overlap more or less. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE RANGE 


The management of the range is concerned with the business of 
forage production and utilization and aims to maintain an abundant 
and nutritious plant cover. 

Heavy overstocking, formerly of the unrestricted high mountain 
ranges, now for the most part embraced in the National Forests, kept 
the stockmen financially so impoverished that they demanded Federal 
protection. Federalized control of the mountain lands, unfortunately, 
solved the forage problem in part only. There remained for further 
destruction the enormous stretches of our present-day unregulated 
public domain. It is not possible to estimate even approximately, the 
foraging value that our present unadministered public lands might 
have, if they also many years ago, had been placed under Federal con- 
trol. With much larger yields of winter and spring forage on these 
lower areas the administration of grazing on the National Forests 
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would in all probability, be simplified and much more satisfactory to 


all concerned. 
RESEEDING THE RANGE 


The conspicuous success of rejuvenating run-down National For- 
est ranges by the system known as “deferred” and “rotation” grazing 
is fairly well known. Its application, however, should be greatly 
encouraged on elevated ranges and on lower ranges alike. Further 
tests are necessary to determine how deferred and rotation grazing may 
best be applied to local conditions. 

In the natural reseeding of the high summer range, because the 
vegetation is composed mainly of perennial species, the seed of which 
develops slowly, no grazing can be permitted from the time growth 
begins in the spring until the seed crop has matured, usually early in 
the autumn. Upon maturity of the seed the area is cropped closely. 

At first it was not clear how deferred grazing could be applied 
on the foothills, known as winter ranges, peculiar to California and 
Arizona for example. These areas are admirably adapted to the 
growth of “winter annuals’’—plants like alfilaria and wild oats. Al- 
though this type of annual plants completes its cycle of development 
in a year, the seed germinates early in the winter, and growth con- 
tinues throughout the winter and spring. Pasturing of this type be- 
gins in the autumn when the rains have softened the herbage of the 
previous season’s growth, and continues until the forage dries up 
in the spring. Where full capacity grazing has been practiced for a 
long time the lands are badly depleted. 

A large number of grazing tests conducted in Calfornia show 
that much viable seed of annual species is produced, even when the 
herbage is closely cropped, provided the animals are removed from 
the range by about the middle of March. If the season of 1924 is 
typical of what may be expected in the production of viable seed un- 
der conditions of deferred grazing on foothill ranges, it would appear 
that the closeness of the cropping prior to deferring the spring graz- 
ing is directly correlated with seed fertility. Of the seed of species 
here represented collected in many countries, alfilaria and bur clover 
are by far the most eagerly sought by all livestock classes. Needle 
brome or ripgut and bronchograss are mechanically injurious when in 
fruit. The other species listed are palatable only when green. All 
annual species in spite of being cropped closely, seem to produce 
abundant seed when protected from grazing during the last six weeks 
of spring growth. 
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The application of deferred grazing in the spring depends largely 
(1) upon the possibilities of reserving spring range for the animals 
that are to be removed from the areas to be reseeded, or (2) pro- 
ducing roughages for the stock during the six weeks or so of seed for- 
mation on the area selected for revegetation. Many stockmen in Cali- 
fornia are now adopting, with slight variations, the deferred spring 


- grazing plan here outlined. 


The case stated emphasizes two points: (1) The possibilities of 
adopting with variations a biological principle, basing utilization upon 
the life history requirements of the vegetation under widely different 
conditions, and (2) information regarding economic values of range 
plants. Our knowledge of range revegetation; of indicators of forage 
depletion and of range improvement; of proper seasonal use; and 


‘much other information, was advanced largely through ecological and 


physiological studies. In these researches, information was necessary, 
first of all, regarding the identity of the range flora as ‘a whole, supple- 
mented by information as to the forage values of the different species. 
Of the innumerable plant species occurring naturally on the range, 
a surprisingly large number furnish food for domestic stock. We have 
passed through, more or less, the first—should we call it the superficial 
stage?—that of evaluating range species according to their palata- 
bility and abundance. In this instance, as in most other range studies, 
the second stage of the pasture forage problem, that of chemical and 
actual digestion tests, awaits solution. Especially is nutritional work 
with species and plant associations important on the winter range 
where, under certain conditions little understood, the proteids and other 
constituents decrease sharply with the advance of the season. 


IMPROVEMENTS OF INFERIOR BRUSH RANGES 


Areas of great size, popularly classed as “chaparral,” which lie 
well below the yellow pine type and not embraced in any commercial 
timber belt, are so heavily covered with inferior brush that livestock 
can not gain admittance to gather what little forage may be present. 
Revegetation by deferred and rotation grazing is not possible where 
the animals can not be handled with reasonable ease. Moreover, be- 
cause of the heavy shading of the brush and the dryness of the super- 
ficial soil layer, the understory of stock food plants is sparse of stand 
and weak of growth. Because of these conditions some stockmen are 


not keeping up the taxes on such lands. 
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One possible means of making these inferior brush ranges “pay - 


their board” is to open up the brush cover in order that native grasses 


and other forage plants may gain a foothold. Cutting out the brush 


may give the desired results but obviously such a procedure is not 
possible on a commercial scale. Only one- possibility appears available 
in the matter of disposal of brush thickets, that is, control burning. 
The responsibility of any agency undertaking investigations to 
ascertain possible improvement of the range by burning, and later 
of applying the results of such studies, is fully appreciated. Attempts 


are being made to increase grazing capacity of brush ranges in north- 
ern California. 


GRAZING ON CUT-OVER LANDS 


Success in the reforestation of cut-over lands is dependent largely 


upon protection from fires. Probably no better means of reducing : 


fire hazard on such areas is available than that afforded by moderate 
grazing. Moreover, it is important that the lands pay their way, at 
least in so far as taxes are concerned, while the timber is developing. 

Following the logging operations much inflammable material, con- 
sisting of herbs and shrubs appear. In many instances lumbermen 
and stockmen alike recognize the mutual benefit that may accrue from 
grazing. Studies of grazing on cut-over lands as undertaken by the 
U.S. Forest Service and certain other agencies, should be supported 
and expanded. 

Going a step farther, is it not possible that grazing might be used 
more extensively in preventing fires? Grazing at strategic points of 
fire hazard, but admitting cropping when the forage is palatable, seems 
worthy of careful consideration in the formation of forest plans. 

In extensive application of range reseeding and other forms of 
improvement, it is helpful to classify the lands into major manage- 
ment types. In California, for example, six great types are recognized : 
(1) valley and foothill; (2) lower coastal; (3) upper coastal; (4) 
mountain summer range; (5) igneous plateau; (6) desert. 

Each type is distinct in itself, because the classification is made 
chiefly according to the character of the vegetation and the climate. 
The principles concerned in revegetation and livestock handling must 
be worked out to meet the conditions peculiar to each type. It is prob- 
able that great range units similar to those here shown, might prove 


helpful in the preparation of management plans, and their application, 
for the West as a whole. 
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HANDLING OF RANGE LIVESTOCK 


Although the raising of range livestock is a business of procuring 
the greatest amount of animal products from a given area, it is also 
vitally concerned with the utilization of lands on the basis of a sustained 
forage yield. Recent studies show close and interesting relationships 


- of (1) seasonal use and (2) frequency of cropping to forage yield and 


timber growth. Much of the injury to range and timber may be 
attributed directly to improper seasonal grazing, particularly that of too 
early grazing in the spring and of cropping at too frequent intervals 
during the growing season. Careful consideration of these factors is 
of primary importance in the formulation and application of any range 
management plan. 

Grazing so early in the spring when the soil is very moist and 
vegetation has little more than started growth, unfortunately, is not 
an uncommon practice. The forage during the first two weeks or so 
of spring varies in moisture content from 78 to 90 per cent. At this 
stage the herbage is low in food value resembling “vegetable soup” 
in substance. To procure even a maintenance ration animals must travel 
great distances. 

Recent unpublished researches show that too frequent cropping 
during the growing season is as detrimental to forage production as 
is too early grazing. The outstanding ill effects of too early and too 
frequent pasturing are: 

1. Excessive packing of the soil, which decreases greatly its 

moisture holding and moisture retaining capacity. 

2. Decreased vigor of the palatable plant cover. 


3. Destruction of the seedlings by trampling and by pulling out 

of the soft ground. 

4. Sharp decline in the forage yield, and ultimately in the stand 

of the vegetation. 

5. . Rapid invasions and establishment of undesirable species due 

in part to the lack of seed formation of the better forage plants. 

6. Increased livestock losses from poisonous plants and in ex- 

treme cases from starvation. 

The bad effects of too early spring grazing may largely be avoided 
by using as a guide the height growth or the leaf expansion of a cer- 
tain “key” species. Bunchgrasses, for example, like the fescues, wheat- 
grasses, bluegrasses, and needlegrasses, which normally upon maturity 
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attain a height of a foot or more, should, when the animals are 
admitted to the range, be an average height of about six inches. On 


a browse type, the petals of serviceberry, for example, should begin — 


to show, for then the foliage is three-fourths fully developed. More- 
over, when the leaves of the aspen are about the size of a twenty-five 
cent coin, the grasses are approximately six inches high and other 
vegetation is sufficiently developed for cropping. When forage is grazed 
at such a stage of development, growth thereafter is rapid and the 
plants retain their vigor. Two croppings in a season are all that 
most range types can withstand as a general practice, and even then the 
interval between croppings must be of several weeks’ duration. 

A practical demonstration of means available to avoid too early 
and too frequent forage use may be shown in a cattle unit typical of 
the Wasatch range of the Rocky Mountains. 

The unit contains 16,000 acres and from May 20 to October 15 
it is grazed by 1,575 cattle. The area slopes to the. west and varies 
in elevation from 6,000 feet on the left to 10,500 feet on the right. 
Three major types or zones are represented, the lowest being the oak- 
brush type or Transition zone; the intermediate, or so-called aspen-fir 
type, or Canadian zone; and the highest, the spruce-fir type or Hud- 
sonian zone. 

The dates which these types are ready for grazing in the spring 
using as a basis the developmental stages of certain reliable “indicator” 
species—are May 20, June 10, July 10, respectively. Good distribution 
and handling of the stock (both of great importance in preventing too 
early and too frequent cropping) are made possible, in part, by system- 
atic salting and herding, and by some fencing. The amount in all 
cases is determined by the quantity of available forage of the particular 
area where the salt is placed. The detailed management plan gives 
the dates when the salt should be placed. 

On range that extends from low foot-hills to high elevations, the 
pasture units should be “zoned” to insure proper seasonal use. The 
animals are admitted to the lowest zone when the forage is sufficiently 
developed for grazing. They should not be permitted to drift to the 
higher areas before the feed has attained sufficient development for 
cropping. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that much experimental work must 
be done before the best grazing practices for the numerous range types 
are understood. 
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MANAGEMENT OF BIG GAME 


The livestock herds of Uncle Sam, particularly deer and elk, in 
some localities have increased in numbers to such a point that the cover 
has declined sharply and the efficiency of watersheds is endangered. 
The Kaibab Forest, although affording a highly favorable habitat for 
the reproduction of deer, is an outstanding example of what may be 
expected where big game are permitted to “grow like Topsy.” Many 
contend that “Nature balances all things biological.” This belief may 
be well founded, but where the outstanding competing factors are elim- 
inated—in this case the mountain lion, coyote, and hunter—the balance 
of nature is upset. To solve the game problems much fundamental . 
research is necessary. In the study of deer, for example, the following 
points would appear important: (1) The species of deer, their char- 
acteristics, and relative abundance; (2) local distribution, including 
seasonal drift, areas heavily stocked and those lightly stocked; (3) 
forage requirements such as choice of species and plant associations, 
types grazed in common with domestic livestock, and types exclusively 
used by deer; and (4) management, including grazing capacity of 
major range types, maximum production of deer, and their distribution 
and control through hunting and other agencies. In many instances 
careful consideration should be given to the value of deer above a cer- 
tain number as compared with the grazing of domestic animals. 


TRAINING IN THE RANGE LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 


In view of the importance of the subject of grazing, as well as 
its relation to other phases of agriculture, particularly forestry, proper 
training of young men in the range livestock industry is important. 
While the range expert may investigate and decide the line of action of 
the more intricate grazing problems of the forest, the professional 
forester should understand the principles of range management and 
range livestock husbandry in so far as they may concern forestry prac- 
tices. The range technician, on the other hand, although deeply con- 
cerned with the subject of botany, animal husbandry, and allied sciences, 
should also avail himself of training in forestry. Probably the most im- 
portant subjects are silviculture, forest management, and forest protec- 
tion. For students pursuing professional forestry courses it would seem 
that at least one course in grazing for the period of one semester, or 
its equivalent, should be made available. 


“RANGE MANAGEMENT AND FORESTRY” 
By Dr. A. W. SAMPSON 
Comment by James T. Jardine 


Since the time allotted for this paper is but five minutes, comment 
is directed to a few of the main points in the relation of “Range 
Management and Forestry.” 

Dr. Sampson’s point that the administration of grazing on the 
National Forests would be much simplified and more satisfactory if 
the public ranges had been properly managed and improved under 
‘regulated grazing is well taken. Grazing administration on the Na- 
tional Forests is constantly confronted with the necessity of depart- 
ing from desirable practice to assist stockmen in meeting emergencies 
brought about through exceptional seasons, unwise use and poor con- 
dition, of the public domain and private ranges. This is a factor 
interfering with grazing management which will be most consistent 
with the practice of forestry and of range management within the Na- 
tional Forests. 

To bring about better, if not the most desirable, adjustment and 
use of the outside ranges along with the Forest ranges is a problem 
worthy of effort on the part of foresters. Regulated grazing is im- 
portant to this end. Regulation must be preceded and accompanied 
by education, and education is dependent upon reliable facts as to the 
relation of each class of range to the most economical livestock pro- 
duction, and facts as to the possibility of increased forage and greater 
financial returns from proper grazing management. 


The principles of “deferred-and-rotation grazing” are sound. 
There is much yet to be accomplished for the best results in the appli- 
cation of these principles in grazing management on lands held in 
reservation primarily for production of timber. Grazing use which 
will maintain the range in a high state of production will go a long 
way in securing the most satisfactory results in National Forest land 
management, generally speaking. There are many areas where location 
and growing conditions for timber will perhaps warrant more complete 
control or subordination of grazing. 


The investigations prior to 1920 indicated, too, that much can be 
done to minimize grazing injury to tree growth and to range by timely 
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use of the forage, by proper handling of the stock, and by discretion 
in deciding upon, the class of stock for a given range. 

Unless conditions have changed since 1920 there is yet much op- 
portunity for betterment through adjustments along these lines. First 
it is necessary to accept the principles and their application as a def- 
inite important objective of the Service administrative forces. Perhaps 
Iam wrong, but it has seemed to me that we have wavered somewhat 
or lacked conviction as to the principles and their importance. We 
see the right end of the field but sometimes fail to kick a goal because 
goal posts have not been set up and recognized as such by the whole 
squad. 


As Doctor Sampson points out there are “areas of great size” 
popularly classed as “chaparral,” not within commercial timber belts, 
which produce but little forage and the little produced is difficult to 
use economically because the brush is too dense. The thing to do in 
such case, it strikes me, is to decide first upon the highest permanent 
use of each such area in question and then work out management con- 
sistent with this permanent use, and stay with it until there is ample 
evidence that the classification as to highest permanent use should be 
changed. 

Areas designated for timber production, and areas designated for 
watershed protection should be managed in the way that will gain the 
best results for these ends, consistent with the economy necessary in 
management. As Doctor Sampson indicates, burning is the only prac- 
ticable way of opening up such brush areas. If the burning is severe 
enough to make possible any considerable amount of grazing before 
the dense brush returns will the timber or watershed use be interfered 
with to an unwarranted extent? 

Until there is ample, clear evidence to justify burning of such 
areas I, personally, would not want even to stimulate expectation that 
such practice might be economically justified. The protection of for- 
ests against fire is so outstanding in importance that if necessary a 
small economic loss in the way of unused land should not be viewed 
with alarm if such loss is a material aid to general advancement in 
control of destructive fires. 

The suggestion of Doctor Sampson that studies of grazing in 
relation to fire protection and reforestation on cut-over lands be sup- 


ported and expanded appears to me to be good business. 
The ultimate success of our National Forest policy depends much 
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upon the measure of success in protecting cut-over lands against fire. 
Here again, I may be wide of the mark but the studies by the Service 
seemed to me to indicate possibilities from intelligent, continuous 
study of grazing as an aid in fire protection and control. 

By this time there should be facts available as to forest destruc- 
tion by fire over a period of years in spite of splendid efforts in pro- 
tection. There should be facts and experience as to the conditions 
and factors which are most conducive to destructive fires. And there 
should be evidence as to forest reproduction surviving grazing under 
varying conditions. A thorough consideration of facts and experience 
along these three lines should indicate whether a well planned study 
is necessary or worth while to secure further information and work 
out details of application as to class of stock, season of grazing, in- 
tensity of grazing and methods of handling the stock. 

Investigations along the foregoing lines should be continuous. Of 
equal or greater importance is continued study and action in the ap- 
plication of principles and facts developed thus far. Both lines re- 
quire vision, imagination, initiative, and a good brand of practical sense. 
There are few fields where these qualities are more essential to real 
progress because most other fields as broad are subdivided into many 
specialized sections. The character of basic training is important but 
less so than these qualities. 


THE SUPPLY OF AND DEMAND FOR TIMBER* 
By Burr P. KirKLANpD 
University of Washington 


The plan of this meeting seems to demand for the topic assigned 
_to me, that a general survey of wood use during the past quarter cen- 
tury be made, and on the basis of it, some forecasts of use during the 
next quarter century be undertaken. The difficulty of this task is at 
least three fold, due first, to inadequate statistics in many important 
fields of wood use during the past; second, to the difficulty of fore- 
casting the future, even on the basis of such statistics of the past as 
are adequate, and third, adequate facts being mostly non-existent, 
forecasts must depend too largely on accurate observation of trends 
which may be more or less temporary. The best excuse, therefore, for 
such an undertaking on the part of a forester, is that such a fore- 
cast is desirable, and having given more than an average amount of 
thought to the subject, he may be best fitted to undertake the task. 
He can only hope that any prophecies made may be charitably judged 
both by those who would prophesy differently today and by those 
who in future may live to see errors in his conclusions. 

In the business world, the demand for any product or material is 
considered inclination to buy, coupled with ability to pay.t Apply- 
ing this principle to the demand for lumber or wood in other forms, 
it is perfectly evident that decreasing use does not necessarily mean 
decreasing desire for the material. It more probably in each major 
wood use means that the purchasing fund available in the nation for 
that purpose has not grown as rapidly as the price, and therefore, 
will cover fewer units of volume than was formerly used. Thus, if 
the use of lumber has declined in the East, it is mainly because the 
funds available for purchasing lumber have not trebled during the 
period the price has trebled. 

It is probably a fact that there is in the world no place open to 
commerce, whether that place be well supplied with, or devoid of 
forests, that wood in its common commercial forms can not be ob- 
tained if one has the price, or in the words of the economist, the ability 
to pay. In this ordinary sense of supply and demand it is literally 
true that there will always be available in this country as much wood 
-_-* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Society of American Foresters. 


1 See Ely, Outlines of Economics, Third Edition: p. 156 and following. 
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as there is demand for, at the then price, which will, however, be 
exorbitant if wood is scarce. In‘this sense, our inquiry into the supply 
and demand of timber will give a mere record of apparent increas- 
ing scarcity, increasing price, and decreasing demand. Such an in- 
quiry has its uses, since it may both serve as warning of what should 
be avoided and lead to the adoption of necessary measures to miti- 
gate adverse economic results due to a declining supply of wood in 
its various forms. We shall do well to acquit ourselves creditably in 
an inquiry of even that scope. 

In entering upon it we must recognize that it supplies no true 
measure of the economic injury to the country which a declining or 
poorly situated timber supply is bringing upon it. The real economic 
consequences could be better measured in terms of added production 
costs in every wood,using industry, and the forester has always held 
that this includes all industry. This field of inquiry should be fully 
explored as rapidly as may be, and the facts brought home to every 
wood user; but the inquiry can not be undertaken in this discussion. 

Inquiry in this field, coupled with statistics of consumption such 
as reported by the Forest Service in U.S.D.A. Bulletin No. 1239, 
covering pulp and paper manufacture and import, also gives a fairly 
true picture of industrial opportunity being missed through failure 
to keep idle forest lands in producing condition. 

Two chief questions should be examined here: First, the trend 
of national use of different forms of wood. Second, the trend of total 
wood production in each important region. Unfortunately, statistics 
have not been available to compile satisfactory figures under the sec- 
ond head. In classification of uses and drains on the forest, U.S. D. A. 
Bulletin No. 1119 has been followed. 

Addressing ourselves first to the national drains on the forest, 
the best point of departure may be considered the figures for 1922 as 
estimated by the U. S. Forest Service. These bear evidence of care- 
ful preparation and are in the satisfactory form of total removal from 
the forest for each drain. Using the same converting factors, an effort 
has been made to prepare graphs to bring together the fragmentary 
information for previous years in order to ascertain the trend of pro- 
duction. This effort has been none too successful because the avail- 
able data is more in the form of estimates than statistics, but some 
facts come out clearly. 

1. The great drains are fuel and lumber. Fencing, fire, hewed 
ties, insects and disease, and pulpwood are important. 
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2. Statistics of fuel are not accurate enough to discover a reli- 
_ able trend. Although the trend indicated is upward, it is more likely 
downward. The vast resources of coal and other means of obtaining 
heat and power render it improbable that any general inconvenience 
will be suffered by a reduction in use of wood fuel. Further, it ap- 
pears that out of this vast cubic footage there may be obtained large 
volumes suited for every other wood use, particularly pulpwood, fenc- 
ing, hewed ties, and even lumber. 

3. Statistics of lumber use plainly indicate a downward trend 
in consumption. This is indeed the main item about which concern 
need be felt as to future available supplies. However, vast savings 
can be effected in lumber use without serious economic damage, since 
much of the wood used in boxes, furniture, vehicles, etc., is rather 
wastefully cut first into lumber, thence diverted to respective uses. 
Direct cuttings from the tree would in many cases result in more eco- 
nomic use of the wood and much of the material could come from that 
used as fuel substituting a higher for a lower use. 

4. Fully 50 per cent of the total material used can be secured 
from rotations shorter than needed for saw timber or, in a much more 
efficient way from the forestry standpoint, as a by-product of saw 
timber rotations. 

Again, if we are to draw the greater part of the other wood uses 
from the vast volume of trees cut for fuel and lumber, it is very 
apparent that the present practice of each industry going independ- 
ently to the forest for its supplies and throwing away what is un- 
adapted to its use, must be displaced by coordinated wood utilization. 
That is to say, a packing house procedure must be adopted whereby 
so much of the tree as can be utilized in any of the major industries 
shall be taken to a central site where are grouped such industries as 
sawmill, pulp and paper, veneer and other proven industry, some us- 
ing raw material in log form, others in form of refuse. Each log as 
received will be sent to the plant to which it is best adapted. Like- 
wise refuse, the final residue being used for heat and power. Both 
American mechanical genius in creation of manufacturing machinery, 
and modern highway developments, are working to this end. Motor 
transport of raw timber over a radius of 10 to 20 miles can be had 
at moderate cost. The continuous yield from a forest area of such 
radius, or even from the farm forests of such an area, will run to 
large figures for properly managed forests. This means, of course, 
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the gradual elimination of the portable sawmill with its grievous waste 
in refuse and spoiled material.~-Timber will go to the primary mar- 
ket in log or cord wood form as in Europe. 

Likewise, in future, the development of timber tracts by saw- 
mill development independent of other wood using industries, may 
generally be considered of a destructive nature, indicating a proba- 
bility that the merchantable timber will be quickly exploited without 
making the forest a permanent community resource or yielding the 
consumers of the locality or nation its due quota of forest products. 
The necessary installation in such cases, of the varied industries, with 
the larger capital investment, will more likely insure conservative use 
of the forest and continued production from it. If these conclusions 
are correct, then foresters and forward looking lumbermen should 
direct the course of utilization along lines of this natural evolution. 
Could these changes be made over night, together with improved for- 
est practice everywhere, they would obviate any marked hardship 
from shortage of forest material, but unfortunately the changes must 
be gradual, and many a decade must elapse before their consummation, 

These statements may be thought to lead us too far afield from 
the subject in hand, and involve encroachment on other phases of this 
meeting. The point we are trying to make, however, is that the supply 
of timber to the consumer in America can be varied within wide 
limits by the methods used in utilizing the present stand, essentially 
by using portions of each class of material now taken from the for- 
ests for one or more higher uses and replacing any shortage in materi- 
al for the lower uses, as fuel, by drawing on materials now wasted as 
refuse in present utilization, or wasted by failure to utilize at all, as is 
the case with vast volumes of natural thinnings, insect, fungus, and 
fire killed timber. The volumes of these present wastes are so enor- 
mous as to create a doubt of any timber shortage unless brought 
carelessly upon ourselves by clinging to outworn methods. 

Incidentally the use of the axe is, figuratively speaking, almost 
the whole of silviculture, since through proper cutting and clean 
utilization needed to get the maximum present benefit from the forest, 
the removal of existing stands is followed by new stands often of 
improved composition, thus providing not only for that period while 
forests now standing shall serve us, but also for that later period 
stretching into the infinite future when forests grown ‘as successive 
crops must serve. 


These changes in utilization from taking here and there a choice 
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stand, or a choice tree, from the forest, with no thought of replace- 
ment, as the early hunters took only the hide from the buffalo or the 
choice cuts of meat, will thus be replaced by methods through which 
trees which have ceased to grow in value are removed and utilized to 
the utmost in such way as to insure their being replaced by trees 
which will be even more worthy successors. This will not be a calam- 
ity to our America. On the contrary, it will mean that our forests 
which have been mostly kept in an unkempt condition through partial 
utilization over large areas, and fire, fungus and insect attacks on 
other areas, will become everywhere increasingly beautiful through 
the removal for use of the damaged and unsightly trees. Then too, 
these operations will supply a livelihood to vast numbers of workers 
from professional man to skilled labor, which it may be hoped, 
will be worthy of their task—lovers of forest and field and conscious 
of the service they fulfill to their fellowmen. 

As these services consist mostly of betterment in utilization, 
that is, a slight change from the methods of the past, the added cost 
to the consumer need not be large, or any great decline in wood use 
brought about providing these improved methods are carried on in 
all forest regions and forest supplies provided as near as possible to 
the consumer. ‘This necessity becomes apparent when we realize as 
has often been pointed out, that sums paid for freight rates on for- 
est products far exceed any necessary expenditures for improved 
forest production. 

The second phase of this topic we undertook to examine, is the 
rise and fall of regional production using the same grouping of states 
as Bulletin 1119, viz. 


1. Northeastern: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey and Maryland. 

2. Central: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, West Virginia. 

3. Southern: Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas. 

4. N.C. Pine: North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia. 

5. Lake States: Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota. 

6. Pacific: Washington, Oregon, California, Nevada. 

7. Rocky Mountains: Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Colo- 


rado, Arizona, New Mexico. 
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8. Prairie: North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Iowa. a, 

Lumber statistics since 1899 at least, have been adequate to de- 
termine the tendencies of lumber production in each region. Bulletin 
1119 already cited brings out clearly, in Figure VI, the course of lum- 
ber production in each region. We should be in error, however, to 
conclude that this tells the whole story of forest production and use 
for any region. 

At the same time lumber production is falling, other uses equally 
important to the consumer may be holding their own, or increasing. 
Those uses which serve the consumer on account of the very cheap- 
ness of the material for the purpose may, in a sense, be the most 
important in saving him costs and inconvenience. For some reason 
or other, sawmill products have always impressed the statistician, 
doubtless because of the large production and large value per unit 
and in the aggregate. Only recently have other products been accorded 
even approximately adequate attention in statistical work. If we are 
to have a true measure of forest productivity, it is important in future 
that every drain and use be completely covered by statistical effort. 

The inadequacy of our statistical information prevents the draw- 
ing of as close conclusions as would be desirable. However, logic 
and statistics equally show us that every forest region, starting with 
the virgin forest, passes through several stages of production. 

First, a more or less prolonged period of increasing production 
which eventually reaches a peak. During this period no effort is 
made to grow new forests. Second, due to diminished supplies of 
mature timber, production falls off generally rapidly, until it reaches 
a minimum. Many have assumed that this minimum would approach 
zero, but this is unlikely to be the case, since the wonderful productive 
power of the forest asserts itself even with neglect, so that production 
in a typical forest region always remains of substantial amount, espe- 
cially if due consideration is given to production other than lumber. 
Better utilization is also a strong deterrent to declining production, 
even though the forests have become impoverished. Third, due to 
better utilization and care of forests, productivity increases. This 
is a slow and long time process which even in Europe has nowhere 
reached culmination. 

The Pacific and Rocky Mountain regions are still in the first 
stage of increasing production. ‘Fhe Southern region is entering on 
the second stage of declining production, while the Lake States, N. C. 
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Pine, Central and Prairie regions are nearing the end of this period. 

There is reason to believe that the important Northeastern region 
is entering, or about to enter, on the third stage of increasing pro- 
duction. 

Owing to the Eastern forests approaching this low state of 
productivity it has become necessary to draw heavily on the Pacific 
Coast for its supply of lumber and some other forest products. The 
Pacific Coast will without doubt be able to assist the East with its 
surplus production for some 25 to 35 years to come. After that 
even if it goes on a sustained yield production it will need the greater 
part of its own lumber production. It will possess the materials for 
a great surplus of pulp production for an indefinite time into the 
future. The East thus can count on a period of 25 to 40 years to 
build up productivity of its own forests. This it can do with great 
profit to itself since according to Forest Service estimates the average 
freight haul on lumber now costs $5.30 more per M. feet than 30 
years ago and now amounts to a total of $250,000,000 for the country.” 
This is perhaps 10 times the cost of the total added annual effort or 
expense necessary to put all our forests gradually on an efficient pro- 
ducing basis. 

Assuming that it is the purpose of the Society of American For- 
esters to use the facts of past and present as a basis for future action, 
it seems apparent that the following steps deserve support. 

1. Discard as rapidly as possible outworn methods of utilization, 
and adopt better methods—preferably coordinated manufacturing meth- 
ods where each tree and part of the tree is put progressively to its best 
use. } 

2. Build up in each region local production since transportation 
charges put a definite limit on distance from the point of production 
that the consumer can be served. Low value products stand only a 
short haul. Most wood fuel would be too expensive if hauled over 10 
miles, and 50 miles constitutes generally its outer limit of haul. Low 
grades of lumber stand a rail haul of some 1,500 miles, but the addition 
to the cost is excessive. High grade lumber will stand transport from 
any producing point to any other part of the country, but it is none 
the less uneconomical to transport these long distances when the lum- 
ber could be provided locally. 

Other uses vary in transport possibilities, but in the problem of 
serving the consumer with economically priced timber, local production 
~~ 2See Part 1, Senate Hearing Res, 398. Page 3 
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is the measure requiring emphasis above all else. It saves transporta- 
tion, selling costs and middlemen’s profits, which, together, often make 
up nearly two-thirds of the purchase price of lumber and other prod- 
ucts. 

The foregoing presentation of statistical information is more no- 
table for what it fails to show about the true volume of forest produc- 
tivity than it is for what it shows. I think it must be agreed by all who 
have gathered or compiled statistics, that when it comes to the true drains 
from the forest, accuracy is sadly lacking. Virtually all we have is 
statistics of manufactures, while the many uses outside manufacturing 
are inadequately covered. In my judgment, we shall never have any 
accurate measure of forest productivity until we collect statistics nearer 
the point of origin of the materials, as appears to be the practice in 
Europe. That is, largely regardless of future use of the materials, 
there should be collected from farmers and all other land owners, com- 
plete statistics on forest products in the form they leave the woods as 
raw material. So large a volume is used in this form that no statistics 
of manufacture will ever give a true measure of forest productivity. 
In more concrete form, my suggestion is this: first, that statistics of 
manufacture be continued along present lines and further perfected. 
This should doubtless be chiefly in the field of the Department of Com- 
merce, with the Forest Service cooperating. Second, it seems that alli 
land production might logically be grouped under the head of statistics 
of agriculture and forestry. The forest statistics should enumerate for- 
est products in the form of raw materials as they leave the woods, des- 
ignating industry for which destined, in clear cases, perhaps. Some 
such classification as the following would be indicated, but the most 
careful study should be devoted to this classification in order that all 
information needed may be secured, and that precisely comparable sta- 
tistics may be collected for many years to come. 


SUGGESTED CLASSIFICATION OF FOREST PRODUCTS 
Classification Unit 
Fuel. wood,’ .s.cccty gears Suid chews Gree oe Cords 
Bully: wood ..s.re,s:0:0 jst pol oie gene eae 
Distillation. . wood oe, cnigte Micro einen emilee ce ane eee 
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ETC Oy a ce als Shas gehe eR a 4 eet Number of Posts 
Mlesies 2 Sad. eee Ss Sieue & Vio Number of Poles by lengths 
Piling. 

Round mine timbers. 

Hewed ties. 

Logs, with some classification as to sizes and uses. 

Estimated losses by fire, etc. 

Turpentine, rosin, dye-stuffs, etc. 


Considering the farm woodlot problem alone, wood is a farm crop 
which ranks in value per ton with hay and exceeds in total value any 
farm crops except corn, wheat and oats. Is it logical to collect detailed 
statistics of quantity and value for all farm crops including such items 
as chufas seed with an annual value of about $28,000, then collect only 
the roughest statistics of value for the annual products of the farm 
woodlots which now exceeds $200,000,000 ? 

It is only a short step to secure similar statistics from each other 
class of land owner. It is of academic interest and some practical value 
to know what timber is standing and growing in our forests but the con- 
sumer is served only by that which is utilized. Therefore, statistics of 
productivity should be the first consideration in statistical work. If 
these figures are collected alongside agricultural statistics they will, 
after a few years, begin to show where forest productivity is headed in 
each county in the United States. 

In order to secure a proper classification to be put into effect at the 
next general census or before, I should recommend that the Society cre- 
ate a special committee to co-operate with the Forest Service, and any 
other government or private agencies, in working out a statistical classi- 
fication of forest raw materials and manufactured products to be used 
hereafter in American statistical work. 


“SILVICULTURAL PRACTICE IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING THE PAST QUARTER CENTURY” 


By JoHN F. PRESTON 
Comments by T. W. Woolsey, Jr. 


“T am sending you herewith a rather poor copy of the article on 
Silviculture to which you refer. I would be very glad to have you take 
as hard a crack at it as you wish, but I would also appreciate it if 
you would shoot at the mark and not go off banging away at some 
side issue, I feel that the question of European silviculture is dis- 
tinctly a side issue and is entirely beside the point. I did not criticize 
European silviculture as such, but only the application of it to Ameri- 
can conditions. The question is whether or not American silviculture 
has made much progress as it could have been expected to do. That 
I think is the important issue, and I hope that you will hit that point 
rather than the one which you mentioned in your letter, namely, my 
criticism of European silviculture.” 

Joun F. PRESTON 


When I heard Preston’s strictures on American silviculture read 
before the Society of American Foresters at its recent Washington 
meeting it stirred me up. I presume it will have the same effect on other 
American foresters. If it does, it will result in benefit to the profession 
and to the practice of silviculture. With Preston’s conclusion that sil- 
viculture is backward in this country I can thoroughly agree. Of course, 
it’s backward. Most teachers of silviculture, most directors of U. S. 
experiment stations, and most foresters have never practiced it. The 
art of silviculture must be learned by practice. It is true that under 
the economic conditions that have existed during the past 25 years it 
has been impossible to take many of the inherent silvical factors into 
consideration. The result was a compromise between destructive lum- 
bering and systematic silvicultural practice. This compromise was nec- 
essary. Viewed in detail I believe Preston’s picture of American silvi- 
culture during the past quarter century gives a distorted, uncertain, and 
untruthful picture—certainly no fair historical review. Preston simply 
doesn’t know. What has really occurred? It is this. 

(1) During the Bureau of Forestry working plan period, 
when these plans were being made to advertise forestry (i. e., to sell 
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forestry to the timber-land owner and the public) the diameter limit 
method of cutting was introduced. It was probably copied from 
France, was acknowledged to be a makeshift and as first applied was 
for tolerant stands to be managed under the selection system. It 
is believed that the main idea in adopting the diameter limit was 
to regulate the cut. The diameter limit was such a handy rule of 
thumb method that it spread to the South where it was foolishly 
recommended for intolerant pine stands, easy to reproduce, which 
do not require selection cuttings. This working plan campaign gained 
the National Forests for the Bureau of Forestry—and made it the 
“Forest Service’—perhaps the most successful of all Washington 
‘bureaus. Would Preston have planned otherwise? 

(2) Then came the National Forest timber sales with the real 
need for marking rules to guide inexperienced rangers and green 
forest assistants—and to protect the purchasers who had placed their 
necks in the noose of a government contract, recognized by experi- 
enced business men a dangerous risk. Where these rules attempted 
a complex system or systems (as at French Gulch on the Deerlodge) 
the results were poor. Where these rules aimed at improvement cut- 
tings or the renewal of an overmature stand (where reproduction was 
present) the cuttings were very successful. In the latter case the 
cutting was in effect a secondary felling on the shelterwood system. 
Beginning in 1912-13 more thought was given to silviculture—this 
will probably culminate in 1925 with some pretty intelligent correla- 
tion of silvicultural systems, improvement of existing stands, Ameri- 
can logging, and the need for a second cut. Would Preston have cut 
the knot and started in at once with silvicultural systems in the West? 
Was not the evolution wise and sure? 

(3) The most intensive attempt at intensive silviculture has 
been by the Harvard Forest. A visit will convince Preston, I am 
certain, that the attempts there to get natural regeneration of softwoods 
have been made successful by planting! Probably this was poor silvi- 
culture—should not the Harvard Forest have been content with hard- 
woods with a sprinkling of softwoods? The main lesson from the 
Harvard Forest is that the practice of silviculture means living with 
the forest, learning all the several stands, instead of sitting at a desk 
with a dash of fresh air from hurried inspections covering hundreds 
of miles in a few weeks. These phases 1, 2 and 3 are perhaps too 
summary, but serve to illustrate how Preston has failed to really grasp 


his subject. 
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In reviewing Preston’s article I purposely have not referred to 
Prof. Hawley’s criticism of it, I did not want to be influenced by 
what Prof. Hawley had said. An article or essay is built up from 
a number of paragraphs, and each paragraph contributes to the whole. 
It is for this reason that I want to give some of my impressions 
after reading the article page by page. I presume that the paragraphing 
of the article as published will be the same as it was in manuscript. 
Here is a summary of Preston’s article: 


Paragraph 
Number (List of main arguments by paragraphs) 


fy 
2s 


8. 


1S. 


Must bear in mind foundation and status 25 years ago and now. 
Based on European practice. We have imitated. Quotes 
Gaskill and Fernow. 
Based on empirical rules, a crude silviculture, our progress 
slow. 
Lack of knowledge of types and species; absence of basic 
knowledge. 

(“Progress on Private Lands’’) 
“Diameter Limit” and marking rules substituted for skillful 
work on each acre. 
Persuaded private owners silvicultural results obtained me- 
chanically. 
In N. E. also “diameter limit” and some planting, 


Intensive forestry at Cornell (Tupper Lake), Biltmore, Har- 
vard, New Haven Water Company. California redwoods, 
Crossett Lbr. Co., Henry Hardtner, Great So. Lbr. Co., Jack- 
son Lbr. Co. 
Planting results good, but use of axe bad. 
Forest School graduates mostly cruisers, land agents, log- 
ging engineers, etc. 

(“Progress on Federal Lands”) 
In 1905 U.S. F.S. faced difficult problems. Knew little 
of Western trees. 
Big job was organization and fire protection; needed Western 
men; yet earlier sales worked by trained men and are “finest 
examples of silvicultural practice.” 
Insufficient trained men led to empirical silviculture (“mark- 
ing rules, diameter limits, and volume control”), 
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14. “Statutory roll’ had deadening effect yet “general average 
good”; leaves unproductive areas. 


15. Marking rules “are a help rather than a hindrance”; but too 
mechanical. 


16. In planting there has been real progress; real experts avail- 
able. 
(“Status of Forestry’’) 
17. Silviculture still “under-nourished orphan”; we need real 
silviculture. 
_ (“Our Opportunity’’) 
18. Outlook bright, but too much attention to costs; must cut 
wolf trees and fill blanks. 
(“Future Prospects” ) 
19. Encouraging future; “basic laws of tree growth and their 
application . . . should . . . be unfolded;” 
idea of timber as crop; time for silviculture is coming. 


(Paragraph 2). Compared with the United States it is true 
Europe has comparatively few species; yet enough species are to be 
found there to give an insight into the proper silvicultural treatment 
of similar American genera. If spruce even under favorable condi- 
tions is difficult to regenerate naturally in Europe, it is logical to as- 
sume that at least some species of the American genus has similar 
characteristics as to difficulty of regeneration, windfall, etc. I disagree 
most emphatically that in Europe the range of climatic conditions is 
narrow. Nor have the methods been very clearly crystallized into fixed 
general rules as Mr. Preston seems to think. He has apparently for- 
gotten that Gayer wrote: “Note here that the observation of pre- 
tended general rules, fixing the succession of the operations of the 
different phases of regeneration is to be absolutely condemned ; these 
operations can only be determined by the exigencies of each species 
and each station.” Judging from this paragraph I don’t believe that 
he has ever seen silviculture as it is practiced in Europe under vary- 
ing conditions. If he had seen it he would realize how difficult it is 
for teachers of silviculture in this country, who have only seen written 
descriptions of the European methods, to make silviculture a living, 
intelligible study. I do not consider the usual hurried junket a suf- 
ficient time for appreciating European silviculture. 

(Paragraph 3). Clear cutting and planting, group selection, 
and shelter wood methods will prove just as satisfactory under Amer- 
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ican conditions as they have in Europe even if they are dressed up 
with American names. I have never seen cutting in strips successful- 
ly practiced on spruce slopes in Europe, nor do I expect it to be 
successful in’ the United States. Much of Hawley’s! statement in 
regard to cutting in strips to my mind is pure theory, Ii it is not 
pure theory, let him tell me where it can be seen successfully demon- 
strated! American foresters don’t seem to realize the vast and 
radical difference in climatic conditions (and in the methods that must 
be employed) between “cold” parts of Germany with a light, infre- 
quent seed crop, where natural regeneration is slow and next to 
impossible, and the warm moist valleys in Southern France, where 
natural regeneration is easy, rapid, and certain. Compare the dif- 
ficulty of regenerating oak in the Spessart and the ease of regenera- 
tion in the Adour. The main reason why we have not developed more 
systematic and successful methods of silviculture is simply because 
we can not pay the price. We are unwilling (or can not afford) to 
be bound by seed years, by waiting for results, by the necessity of 
soil preparation in many instances, and in parts of the West we are 
unwilling to acknowledge the great damage to regeneration from the 
grazing of sheep. Our marking rules are not silviculture. What 
most people think of as “silvicultural systems” is merely the wise 
and correct use of “improvement cuttings” which unquestionably bene- 
fit the stands. In the fall of 1905 I remember personally marking 
western yellow pine on what is now the Coconino Forest. I would 
not mark very differently today. Even if I had unlimited funds at 
my disposal I would mark Western yellow pine in about the same 
manner, but I would plant fail places on thousands of acres. What 
I say now, I said then, that poor (stupid) marking? costs the govern- 
ment thousands of dollars each year. Correct marking is a matter 
of practice. : 
(Paragraph 4). While it is true that there is a certain lack 
of knowledge about our species and types as Preston asserts; yet in 
most cases do we not know enough to enable us to practice good sil- 
viculture? Couldn’t a good French silviculturist come over to this 
country, become acclimatized to local conditions, and practice a pretty 
good brand of silviculture with the data we would be able to furnish 
on our important species? Couldn’t he find out enough about the 
approximate rate of growth, seed years, best conditions for repro- 


1 The Practice of Silviculture, R. C. Hawley, page 35, etc. 
* Marking Western Yellow Pine, Forestry Quarterly 1909, pacnl: 
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duction, tolerance, behavior of the species after cuttings of varying 
degrees, desirable rotations and wood uses? I think he could. We 
should remember that a French “Supervisor” spends weeks in the 
forest supervising marking. No wonder he is unusually skillful. 
(Paragraph 5). Preston’s reference to the diameter limit sys- 
tem brings me back again to 1905. The original S & M contract 


~ on the Coconino Plateau provided for a diameter limit. I didn’t use 


it at that time and I never have used it. It is usually a silly shibboleth 
which I believe is mostly a figment of the imagination and has not 
been used in practice since 1905—two decades ago. During the past 
20 years I never recall seeing the diameter limit used in practice 
except on Pisgah Forest then in process of being largely destroyed. 
This certainly is a windmill in Spain which Preston has set up to be 
knocked down. 

(Paragraph 6). The rough diameter limit “which left a cer- 
tain amount of young thrifty trees for a second cut”: is also in 
my opinion more or less of an imagination. Certainly in intolerant 
stands many of these diameter limit orphans would not be thrifty, 
but sickly suppressed trees which will take from a quarter to half a 
rotation or more to recover if they did not die or blow down. One 
trouble with private forestry has been that the forester was afraid 
to do what he thought was the best silviculture. Instead of boldly 
clear cutting a fully mature coppice stand he unwisely tried to prac- 
tice selection cuttings as if the coppice were a high forest. Or in 
other cases he left “text book seed trees” only to find them blown 
down. Most of the mistakes have been due to a lamentable lack of 
courage and to the lack of common sense. 

(Paragraph 7). The so-called diameter limit second cuts in New 
England spruce in my opinion has been largely the removal of the 
mature stand in three or four crops. Years hence, perhaps some bond 
holders of pulp companies will have certain practical aspects of this 
cropping system driven home. 

(Paragraph 8). On the whole Dr. Schenck practiced some pretty 
good silviculture at Biltmore; this was sacrificed at one fell swoop 
thru an unwise contract when the Government bought Pisgah Forest. 
At Harvard, there is some silviculture to be seen, but I wonder if the 
real cost of such intensive work is appreciated. Couldn’t relatively 
satisfactory results have been secured with less planting and more 
natural regeneration? For a time at least the objective was to get 
conifers in opposition to hardwoods. Perhaps today Fisher would 
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welcome more hardwoods. On the New Haven Water Company there 
has been systematic improvement in methods. One man has built up 
upon the successes and failures of others. The Water Company will 
one day own an exceedingly valuable property with a very large 
“book value.” Here again perhaps there has been unnecessarily in- 
tensive silviculture and certainly notable mistakes. I hate to see large 
areas of dense conifers along a railroad right of way when there might 
have been a protecting stand of less inflammable hardwoods. 

(Paragraph 10). Preston is undoubtedly correct when he speaks 
of cruisers and land agents, logging engineers and income tax experts. 
I have wondered if the much heralded forest management in the red- 
wood belt was not somewhat of a smoke screen to give dignity and a 
certain forestry standing to certain other income producing activities. 

(Paragraph 11). In my opinion very few Forest School graduates 
“clearly understand” European practice. I should like to see a more 
virile presentation of European methods—we need more knowledge 
of them rather than less. 

(Paragraph 13). The lack of trained men, “opportunism” and 
the absence of a thorough foundation of silvicultural knowledge ac- 
counts for some of the mistakes in the woods. Yet, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that the good silviculturists in our Western admin- 
istration might have piled up administrative mistakes which would 
have over-turned the Forest Service and set back the whole conser- 
vation movement. Would Ex-Secretary Fall have failed in his pro- 
gram if some of the Forest Service had not been opportunists? The 
Forest Service had to “make good” with the West as a foundation 
for further accomplishments. 

(Paragraph 15). At the head of each set of marking rules there 
should be clearly set forth the objects of the silvicultural practice 
advocated ; tell the ranger what you hope to achieve. Marking rules 
alone is very much like electric wiring and bulbs without a dynamo. 

(Paragraph 16). Planting as planting has been successful. 
Planting as a part of forest management has been almost everywhere a 
distinct failure because it over-looked entirely the factor of fire danger. 
Even the French in Algeria planted big blocks of conifers at high 
expense only to cut down some of the plantations because they did 
not consider the fire hazard in advance. J¢ should be the A B C’s of 
planting that where the fire danger is great, blocks of hardwoods should 
subdwide large blocks of conifers. How many plantations which 
Preston praises can meet this test? 
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(Paragraph 17). One of the causes of our silvicultural failures 
has been that some of the best men were forced up too rapidly. 
They sat at desks instead of working in the forest. How can a man 
learn silviculture without going near the forest? Is it not like learn- 
ing to swim by hanging your clothes on a hickory limb and then not 
going near the water? 

(Paragraph 19). I agree that our future is encouraging, but 
every now and then even today one can get shocks. Within the last 
two months I have seen a public thinning demonstration staged in a 
stand not in need of thinning and where a partial understory of dog- 
wood and maple (and beech) was cut out to make the stand grow 
faster! This is more intensive than Germany and more foolish. 


NOTES ON THE CAUSE OF ECCENTRIC GROWTH 
; IN TREES 


By C. Epwarp BEHRE 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Station 


In the October, 1924, number of the Journal of Forestry, Fritz 
and Averill reported the occurrence in second growth redwood of an 
anomaly in the nature of discontinuous growth rings. This is of more 
than passing interest becatise of its bearing on the much discussed 
question of the cause of eccentric growth in tree stems. The major 
premise upon which the formation of the discontinuous growth rings 
is explained, is the theory that peripheral distribution of food materials 
is quite limited and that for this reason absence of green branches on 
one side of the stem results in wood being formed only part way 
around. From this evidence it might be inferred that eccentric growth 
in general is correlated with eccentric crown development, and that 
absence of green branches, or even restriction of the crown, for any 
considerable portion of the periphery of the stem, would lead to a 
reduction of the amount of wood formed on that portion as compared 
to the portion with full green crown. This is contrary to the con- 
clusion of Burns,! who experimentally trimmed the branches from 
two-thirds of the circumference of a number of open grown pitch 
pine trees and after two to four years found no correlation between 
width of the rings formed and the method of trimming. Burns con- 
ducted other experiments in the laboratory which indicated quite con- 
clusively that eccentricity, which is usually associated with the formation 
of redwood, is the result of a gravitational stimulus. 

In order to check these conflicting observations and get a meas- 
ure of the relative importance of the food supply theory as compared 
to the gravitational or mechanical theory, the author has made a num- 
ber of observations on trees grown under forest conditions and 
presents the results here for what they may add to our information on 
this subject. 

Under field conditions it is possible to determine whether eccentric 
growth of the stem has been primarily the result of uneven distribu- 
tion of the photosynthetic activity and consequently of the food supply, 
or whether gravitation or some sort of mechanical stimulus resulting 
from a leaning position has been the more potent factor, by analyz- 
ing the development of trees in which the two factors are working 


in opposite directions. 


1 Burns, George P. “Eccentric Growth and the Formation of Redwood in 


ae gre Stem of Conifers.” Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 
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Observations were made in Upton, Maine, of a number of red and 
white spruce trees which leaned in one direction but whose crowns 
_ were entirely confined to the opposite side of the stem. On several 
such trees a careful vertical projection of the shape of the crown in 
relation to the stump and tip of the tree was made, after which the 
trees were cut down and analyses made of their growth at different 
points on the stem. Without exception the maximum radial develop- 
_ment occurred on the lower side of the stem even though the green 
crown was confined to the opposite side. Figure 1 shows the condition 
of a white spruce typical of those studies. It should be noted that 
the eccentricity of the crown must be considered with respect.to a 
point nearer the tip than the stump of the tree as a center. This tree 
occurred in a fairly crowded even-aged old pasture stand in which it 
was classed as codominant. It measured 5.6 inches D. B. H. and 50 
feet total height. The crown extended down about 45 per cent of the 
tree’s length. Its age at the stump was 38 years. The lower side of 
the stem bore practically no green branches, yet the stem was decidedly 
eccentric on that side from the base well up into the crown, as shown 
by the sections in Figure 1. 

Another condition developed under field conditions which throws 
additional light on this subject is illustrated by the white spruce re- 
presented in Figures 2 and 3. This tree was perpendicular as nearly 
as could be observed with a plumb line, but due to “crown friction” 
with a tree of similar development whose stump was only two feet 
distant the stem was absolutely devoid of branches for fully one half 
of its circumference all the way to the terminal bud. From observation 
it was apparent that at no time since very early in the life of the tree 
had branches been permitted to develop on this side of the stem. 
On the opposite side there was a small opening toward which the crown 
had developed long thrifty branches extending down for about half 
of the tree’s length. The stand in which this tree occurred is an even- 
aged mixture of red and white spruce and balsam about 85 years old. 
This tree was classed as codominant and measured 10.5 inches D. B. H. 
and 73 feet total height. Above the root swelling, which had developed 
to the greatest extent on the side bearing no branches, the stem was 
practically concentric. 

If the postulate that “peripheral distribution of food materials is 
quite limited” were generally true, it is obvious that in tree No. 1 the 
maximum growth should have been found on the upper side of the stem 
and tree No. 2 should have been decidedly eccentric on the side bear- 
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FIGURE: A 
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ing the green branches. Instead, all the field observations made by the 

author substantiate Burns’ experimental conclusions that normally ec- 

centric growth is correlated in some way with a gravitational or mechan- 

ical stimulus rather than being dependent upon unequal distribution 

of the green branches. This conclusion, however, does not preclude 
FIGURE 3 


Eccentric Crown Development in Spruce 


the probability that in the case of suppressed or starving trees the 
distribution of the green branches about the stem may become the most 
important factor. In extreme cases as described by Fritz and Averill, 
photosynthesis may be so completely curtailed that the small amount of 
available food material reaches only those portions of the stem which 
lie along the path of least resistance. 


FUMIGATING AND STERILIZING TREE SEED 


By WoopsripGE METCALF 
University of California 


Because of the outbreak of foot and mouth disease in California dur- 
ing 1924, the shipment of many kinds of commodities was prohibited 
by certain countries, except under very rigid quarantine regulations in- 
volving fumigation or sterilization against the disease organisms. As 
several hundred pounds of the seed of coast redwood (Sequoia sem- 
pervirens) had been collected for foreign shipment, the effect of sev- 
eral standard methods of chemical sterilization on viability of the seed 
had to be determined, as no experimental data for tests of this nature 
on coniferous seed were available. 

A number of people who had been actively engaged in the foot and 
mouth disease eradication work were consulted as to the best chemicals 
and methods of treatment to use. Suggestions were received from the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, the State of Oregon Quarantine Bureau, 
and the Veterinary Science Division of the College of Agriculture. In 
addition, several newly devised fumigating agents were suggested by 
Professor W. W. Mackie of the Division of Agronomy. In all, 10 
different treatments were used, the details of each being as follows: 


1. Gas fumigation used by State of Oregon. 

Directions received called for 16 oz. by weight of potassium per- 
manganate crystals and 20 liquid oz. formaldehyde per 1,000 cu. ft. 
of space to be fumigated. All openings to be tightly closed and gases 
allowed to act for a period of six hours. Our experiment was carried 
on in a brass tank having a capacity of 1.25 cu. ft. (1’x9”x1’ 8”) the 
bottom being closed by a water surface and the top by a cover tightly 
pressed down over several layers of cloth. Seed samples were placed in 
open trays. 0.56 gm. of potassium permanganate was placed in a beaker 
with 0.58 cc. of 40 per cent formalin solution, the cover immediately 
put in place and left untouched for 12 hours. The odor at the end of 
this period was still quite strong. Seeds were removed and samples 
placed in the germinating oven within 24 hours after the treatment. 


2. Soaking in Formalin Solution. 


Directions received called for one oz. of formaldehyde to three 
gallons of water, following which six cc. of 40 per cent formalin was 
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diluted with 14 pint of distilled water. Seeds were thoroughly moist- 
ened with this solution, placed in small cardboard boxes after draining 
off excess liquid and the covers put on for 12 hours. Seeds were then 
spread out to dry, and within 24 hours were placed in the germinating 
oven. 


3. Bichloride of Mercury. 


A solution of bichloride of mercury in the proportion of 1-1000 
was used as a sterilizing agent by workers throughout the entire foot 
and mouth disease outbreak. Simply immersing any object in this so- 
lution gives perfect protection, according to these men. The seeds were 
immersed in a solution of this strength for one or two minutes, stirred 
to insure thorough wetting, and then spread out to dry. They were 
placed in the germinating ovens within 24 hours after this treatment. 


4. Hydroxymercurichlorophenol Sulfate. 

This is a newly devised germicide and fungicide put out under the 
trade name of “Semesan” by the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co. An 
0.25 per cent solution was made by dissolving 4.7 gm. of the dry prep- 
aration in 32 cc. of water. Seed was placed in bottles, the solution 
poured over them, and left for 11 hours. Solution was then poured 
off and the seeds were placed to dry. Within 24 hours samples were 
placed in germinating ovens. 


5. Bayer Compound (moist). 

Another newly developed germicide has been prepared by the Bayer 
Chemical Co. Its properties are said to be similar to No. 4 and the 
method of application was exactly the same, i. e., a 0.25 per cent solu- 
tion (2.35 gm. of the dry powder to 16 cc. of water) in which the seeds 
were soaked for 11 hours. Germination tests were started within 24 
hours after treatment. 

6. Bayer Dust (dry). 

This preparation is said to be similar to the above, but is used dry. 
In this case 14 gm. of the powder was shaken up with 4 gm. of dry seed 
until each seed was thoroughly coated. Within 24 hours germination 
tests were started. 

7. Hydrogen Peroxide. 


Seeds were immersed for 30 minutes in a three per cent solution of 
H»Os, drained, dried and germination tests started within 24 hours 


after treatment. 
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8. (a) Sulphurous Acid (washed). x 

Seeds were immersed for 10 minutes in a two per cent solution of 
H.SOs3 washed with distilled water, and immediately placed in germi- 
nating oven. In this case no HySO3 solution was available, so the so- 
lution was made by the combination of potassium meta-bisulphite and 
citric acid. 


(b) Sulphurous Acid (not washed). 

Treatment exactly the same as above, except that seeds were not 
washed. They were allowed to dry when taken from the solution, and 
within 24 hours were placed in the germinating blotters. 


9. Sulphuric Acid. 

Seeds were immersed for 10 minutes in a two per cent solution of 
H.SO, washed in distilled water and immediately placed in the germi- 
nating oven. 

CHECK TESTS 
A. No Treatment. 

Duplicate lots of 100 seeds each were counted out for each of the 
samples treated, and placed in germinating oven at the same time as the 
treated lots of seed. 

B.. Soaked Seed. 
Seeds were soaked for 11 hours in distilled water, drained, dried, 


and placed in blotters within 24 hours, along with tests which had been 
soaked in various chemical solutions. 


GERMINATION 


All germination tests were carried out in duplicate lots of 100 seeds 
each in the standard Kuy-Scherer germinating oven. The temperature 
was set for 20° C. (68° F.) and fluctuated very little from that. Blot- 
ters containing the seed were kept in a moist condition by occasional 
applications of distilled water. All were examined every other day and 
the record of germination was kept on a chart. Tests were run for a 
period of 30 days, after which selected samples of the remaining tests 
were cut to determine the number of solid seed remaining. In nearly 
every case the redwood germination was complete by the 18th to 20th 
day. 

SEED USED 


Two lots of redwood seed of the 1924 crop were used in the ex- 
periments, one collected in Humboldt County by the Pacific Lumber 
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Co., the other in Mendocino County by the Union Lumber Co. As a 
check on the reaction of other conifers, similar tests were made using 
jack pine (Pinus banksiana) and Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga taxifolia). 
The seed used in the fumigation experiments were: Sequoia semper- 
virens (1) from Humboldt Co., collected in 1924 with a cutting test in 
January, 1925, of 34 per cent; Sequoia sempervirens (2) from Mendo- 


- cino Co., collected in 1924 with a cutting test in January, 1925, of 42 


per cent; Pinus banksiana from Minnesota, collected in 1921 with a 
cutting test in January, 1925, of 97 per cent ; Pseudotsuga taxifolia from 
Roy, Washington, collected in 1923 with a cutting test in January, 1925, 
of 98 per cent. 

Considering only the redwood seed the several methods of treat- 
ment may be arranged in order of desirability by comparison of the ger- 
mination after treatment with the check tests. The most desirable will 
be those showing percentages of germination in excess of the check 
tests and the least desirable are those showing the greatest lag in germi- 
nation behind the check tests. The order is therefore as follows: Test 
No. 5, Bayer compound (soaked), + 5 per cent; 4, Semesan (soaked), 


-+ 1 per cent; 3, Bichloride of mercury, — 6 per cent; 7, Hydrogen 


peroxide, — 6 per cent; 2, Formalin solution (soaked), — 8 per cent; 
8a, Sulphurous acid (not washed), — 13 per cent; 1, Formalin and 
potassium permanganate gas, — 15 per cent; 9, Sulphuric acid, — 19 
per cent; 8, Sulphurous acid (washed), — 20 per cent; 6, Bayer dust, 
— 37 per cent. 

Inasmuch as Bayer compound and Semesan are new chemicals for 
which neither the cost nor their effectiveness against foot and mouth 
disease organisms is known, it would seem desirable to eliminate them 
from consideration at present. Results with bichloride of mercury, 
hydrogen peroxide and formalin solution are virtually the same as far 
as redwood is concerned, but the first seems to be the most desirable for 
use on a large scale. It is cheaper and easier of application than the 
other two. It does not have an unstable constituent as does hydrogen 
peroxide, and the period of application is shorter than for the formalin 
solution. The last has been shown to have a decidedly injurious effect 
on the seed. of various grains, particularly when the seed is dried and 
stored for a period following the treatment.t 

1Injury to Seed Wheat Resulting from Drying after Disinfection with 


ldehyde, by Annie May Hurd, Journal of Agricultural Research, Vol. OG, 
ale acta D. C., November 1, 1920. Reprinted. Govt. Printing Office. 
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As bichloride of mercury solution gives absolute protection against 
the disease organisms, it seems to be the most desirable of the chemicals 
for sterilization of redwood seed, although it gave the poorest results 
with the jack pine, i. e., 36 per cent less germination than the sample 
treated with sulphuric acid. It will be noted that the check tests of jack 
pine were very evidently not representative and these are being re- 
peated. 

Most of the samples of Douglas fir germinated so slowly that the 
tests are being continued beyond the 30-day period. The outstanding 
feature of the tests with this species is the remarkable effect of sulphur- 
ous acid in hastening germination—54 per cent as against an average 
of less than 10 per cent for all other samples. Further tests with this 
acid are being made on different lots of Douglas fir seed as well as 
seed of several of the more refractory pines, as it may lead to methods 
of treatment which would have great significance in forest nursery prac- 
tice. 


LESSONS FROM SWEDISH FORESTRY FOR AMERICA 
By Gerorce S. Perry 
Fellow of the American Scandinavian Foundation 


A decade ago Americans held a prevalent opinion that Sweden 
and Norway were in about the same stage of forestry development 
as Russia, Canada and Finland; with cultivated areas and thriving 
towns toward the south where farm-woodlands received good care, 
but northward grading into vast cut-over areas and uncared for lands 
that would not again yield a timber crop for a century or longer. 
Still further north were pictured the inferior remnants of the original 
virgin forests, with the well-developed lumber, paper-pulp and match- 
manufacturing industries clinging precariously to their margins. Even 
the very names “Kronopark” and “Jagmdstare’ when translated lit- 
erally into English as “crown park” and “master of the chase,” gave 
the impression that such forestry as existed, would not be the prac- 
tical kind which alone can be successful in the New World. With 
such a concept of forest conditions and management in Scandinavia, 
it is not surprising that American foresters in search of ideals that might 
serve as models for their future efforts, always wended their way to 
Central Europe or France. 

Only since Sweden began to exchange students with the United 
States, has a truer estimate of forestry practices in Baltic lands begun 
to gain ground west of the Altantic. The quite extensive Swedish 
forestry literature has been translated and abstracted to a considerable 
extent and it is but a matter of time now until American forestry fully 
realizes that here is found the most adaptable European practices as 
well as much of the soundest scientific progress made in recent years 


along silvicultural lines. 

Among all the nations of the earth, only Japan can compare fav- 
orably with Sweden in forestry progress during the past fifty years. 
The rapid strides in the practice of forestry were due to an econom- 
ic stimulus, in which the iron industry was an important factor. 
Proximity to England, the world’s greatest lumber buyer, and recent 
rapid development of the pulp and paper industry, have vied with char- 
coaling in improving the market for forest products of high and low 


quality. It is the demand for small-size material which has mostly been 
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responsible for the present rational intensive silviculture. The glacial soil, 
oceanic climate and high latitude of Scandinavia also help to keep it a 
land of forests. Had the soil been easily tilled they would have long 
since vanished. . 

Due to the above listed causes, there are today in both Sweden and 
Norway many large and small forest units, under both private and 
public ownership, whose age-classes are practically normal and whose 
present annual productivity, or sustained yield, is assured in perpetuity. 
It is such forests and such a complex of economic and industrial 
circumstances, that merit special attention from American foresters, 
publicists, lumber interests and land-owners in general. It will be seen 
at a glance, that conditions here have much more in common with Ameri- 
ca than is the case in Central and South Europe with their teeming mil- 
lions. The entire population of Norway and Sweden is but 8,000,000 souls 
of which about 80 per cent live in the southern third of the peninsula and 
most of the rest on the sea-board. The terrain is also quite difficult 
‘and areas are larger than one might think. Sweden has about the same 
area as Indiana, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York combined. 
From Torne Trask near the northern limit of forests to Trelleborg 
is as far as from there to Rome. It is therefore all the more encourag- 
ing to see good organization and scientific methods make forestry a 
success here, where the ultimate consumer is located on the average a 
thousand miles or more from the forest, under a foreign flag, speaking 
a different language, and often with national suspicions and_ tariff 
restrictions hindering normal trade. Here also are a great variety of 
forest conditions and problems, ranging from the sand dunes and 
beech forests of Halland and Blekinge to timber-line tracts in Lapland, 
clad with sparse and poorly formed birch, pine and spruce. The rocky 
and broken seacoast, extensive heath moors, poorly drained peat-bogs, 
degenerated pineries and interior alpine areas have all received attention 
from forestry experts, and hence help to broaden the educational 
possibilities so well illustrated on the country’s present 60,000,000 
acres of productive forest soil and by the intelligent use of the numerous 
rivers and streams for power development and timber transportation. 

The foregoing characterization of Sweden from a forestry stand- 
point, reveals many features comparable to conditions in America, and 
several justify special consideration ; for example,—the system of crown 
forests, owned and managed by the central government. These areas 
lie to-much the greatest extent in North Sweden and include there a con- 
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siderable volume of over-mature, depreciating and relatively inaccessi- 
ble timber. They are composed of lands never alienated from the crown 
to which additions have been and are still being made by purchase and 
other methods of acquisition. The net income from the state forests 
for many years past has averaged between 50 per cent and 60 per cent 
of the gross return, which is an elcquent argument in their favor. Ad- 


ditions by purchase have been relatively small in recent years. Prices 


paid are illustrated by reference to 1921 when some 20 small areas 
were bought up for 291,000 kronor. Their combined area was 1,042 
hectares—which was equivalent to paying about $32 per acre. 


The state forests are divided into 13 districts which are subdivided 
into over a hundred administrative units (revir), of which nearly every- 
one is an excellent example of practical and often quite intensive man- 
agement. The foresters (jdgmdstarer) in charge of the latter units 
and the districts, are thoroughly trained in every phase of their profes- 
sion. Nearly all of them are graduates from the old Forest Institute 
(Skogsinstitutet) near Stockholm, or its direct descendant, the present 
College of Forestry (Skogshégskolan). 


The latter institution is admirable in every respect. Its instruc- 
tors are notable for progressive spirit and ability. Several are cer- 
tainly not surpassed and probably unequalled in their respective fields. 
American students find much of extreme interest in everyone of the 
six departments through which the school works; each possesses very 
complete collections, or a museum, illustrating the details of its province, 
with a spacious lecture room, laboratory and work-rooms. The school 
is not attached to any university or concerned with other instructional 
fields than forestry, which permits every fundamental and accessory 
branch of the curriculum to be taught from a forestry viewpoint. It 
has also a great advantage in being closely associated with the Forest 
Experiment Station (Skogsfdrsoksanstalten ) located adjacent. Several 
of the research men at the station carry regular instructional duties at 
the school, and constant incidental contacts guarantee that education is 
kept abreast with current problems and their solution. 

The department of geology and soils is conducted with forestry 


applications always foremost, dwelling particularly on the all-important 


questions of the humus relations, nitrification, subsoil degeneration, 
hydrology, and availability of the mineral elements of fertility. ‘he 
laboratories of the two institutions give splendid opportunities for 
advanced work along these lines. 
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The departments of botany and dendro-pathology, and that of 
zoology and forest entomology have very large and well-arranged 
specimen collections. Moreover, they deal with the very life forms that 
American foresters must be ever on guard against, because of their 
being potentially destructive plagues if they gain entrance to the forests 
of the United States and Canada. Due also to our close commercial 
relations with Furope, these pests are most likely to migrate to America 

Mathematics and forest management subjects are emphasized. 
Practical rather than theoretical viewpoints are always to the fore; 
but one finds here the forestry world’s most thorough and accurate 
tree-form studies of recent years. Forest measurements and stand 
estimation have been developed into exact sciences. 


Silviculture is the field of forestry to which Sweden gives most at- 
tention. It is in this subject that present and future attainments show 
greatest promise. The Experiment Station has more than a thousand 
permanent sample-plots, with upward of 450 hectares area, and four 
research forests, devoted to methods of regenerating the forest and 
getting from it a maximum wood production. The motto “Try every- 
thing” seems to prevail here, and literally hundreds of. parallel projects 
for American conditions are suggested by even a casual study of what 
Sweden is doing. 

Forest and wood utilization in Scandinavia is on a scale nearly pro- 
portional to that met in America, if the Douglas fir and redwood regions 
are omitted from consideration. The secrets of economy and organiza- 
tion for efficiency are needed in American forestry and lumbering. 
The kind met in Swedish theory and practice, has a good measure of 
applicability to Canadian and Eastern United States conditions. It 
exhibits many phases that stimulate thought, especially in connection 
with the coordination of several wood-using industries so that waste is 


eliminated and the use of natural instead of costly railroad transporta- 
tion. 


The good public support accorded forest management and research 
in Sweden should have its counterpart in America; more so, because 
of our republican form of government, which makes the diffusion of 
general forestry information imperative. . Conditions in all the 
Scandinavian lands in this respect are truly ideal, and a short descrip- 
tion of the organization developed in Sweden can not be without interest. 

Forest guards, watchers and labor-foremen are trained in eight 
schools scattered over the land and directly under state supervision; 
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also in several private and corporation conducted schools. The courses 
given usually cover one year and involve much field instruction. 

In each “lan” (nearly corresponding to the county in the United 
States) there is a Forest Conservation Board (Skogsvardstyrelse), which 
employs one or more trained foresters. Its duty is to enforce certain 
protective and silvicultural restrictions on private owned forest land, 
grow and collect for distribution forest trees and seeds at cost, and 
carry on constant educational campaigns. In the latter effort they work 
very effectively through giving elementary forestry instruction in the 
“Agricultural and Folk High-schools.” The regular courses usually 
last a week, including 30 hours, lecture and demonstration work. For 
some years past, about 45 such courses have been given annually to 
about 1,200 students. 

The above citations serve to demonstrate in a general and limited 
way, the fertile field for study which invites the thoughtful and observant 
forester in Sweden, the unsurpassed land of forests and waters. 


REVIEWS 


“American Forest Regulation.” By T. S. Woolsey. Pp. 217; pub. 
by Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor Co., New Haven, Conn. 


This book consists of two parts, the first in nine chapters by Wool- 
sey and the second in four chapters by Prof. H. H. Chapman. 

It may perhaps fairly be said that this book bears the impress of 
American experience on the part of the authors more than most of the 
publications on the same subject that have hitherto appeared. 

Part 1 deals in proper sequence with the “background of regula- 
tion policy,” management and administrative sub-divisions, rotations 
and with regulating the cut by volume, area and area-volume methods. 

Two chapters dealing with rotation, together with material in the 
appendix, give perhaps the most complete discussion of this subject with 
reference to American conditions. . Notwithstanding this extended dis- 
cussion, the author has failed to bring forth a method which really fits 
the situation in our great virgin forests where timber beyond the rota- 
tion age according to European methods must form the wood capital 
for 20 to 40 years to come. This situation is unavoidable and, con- 
trary to some opinion, entirely economic because of the factor of price 
increment to which Woolsey has failed to assign adequate importance. 
This factor in the Pacific Coast forests now containing the bulk of the 
remaining stand of timber of the United States renders the holding of 
stands up to 250 years or more financially profitable, thus indicating 
that the textbook methods of the rotation are as yet inadequate to cover 
the transition period from old to new forests. Lack of adequate con- 
sideration of price increment is the missing factor in these texts. It 
is just as important for foresters to recognize price growth in their cal- 
culations as for lumbermen to begin to recognize volume growth. 

In dealing with the methods of regulating the cut, the author has 
eliminated or passed with brief mention many methods considered by 
some authors and confined himself to those which he thinks likely to 
be of value under American conditions. Considering the large number 
of methods retained for consideration the discussion is voluminous, and 
it may indeed be said that though the volume is small so much subordi- 
nate material in fine print has been included that a large volume could 
easily have been filled. 


No clear preference is expressed for any method of regulation, but 
it appears correct to draw the inference that for the more productive 
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American forests some area-volume method is preferred at least as soon 
as the preliminary stages of management have been passed. Extended 


; reference in the appendix to these methods as practiced in European 


forests throws much light on the methods which long experience has de- 
veloped. 


One vital subject deeply concerned in regulation has received little 


consideration, namely the criteria by which the stands to be selected for 
_ allocation to the first cutting period shall be judged. Since this is an 


immediate consideration of great moment which directly determines the 
current earnings of the forest from cutting operations, and through the 
stands remaining, the earnings of the permanent forest investment, 
seemingly a chapter should have been devoted to this subject. 


The second part of the book contains a discussion by Prof. H, H. 
Chapman of the so-called American method of regulation. This meth- 
od of regulation, similar to the French method of 1883 and other diam- 
eter class methods, is apparently adaptable for application only to se- 
lection forests. The author, however, if the reviewer understands him 
correctly, has endeavored to formulate the method so as to be adaptable 
to even-aged forests as well. Passing over the question of whether all 
the assumptions made are valid, it is hard to see why this complicated 
method should be used where the simple area volume allctment or stand 
methods are adaptable as in the greater portions of the Western for- 
ests. An idea not inherent in the method but which appears in the ex- 
amples of application of the method given by the author, is that during 
the first cutting cycle the annual cut will greatly exceed the annual cut 
secured in later cutting cycles. In other words, sustained yield is not 
attained until the second cutting cycle at least. This larger cut in the 
first cycle is obtained from surplus growing stock or over cutting. (The 
latter appears to the writer to be the chief source where 75 per cent and 
more of the stand is removed in the first cut.) But in any case to allow 
so large a cut for the working circles being put under management in 
Western forests is clearly unsound in most cases for the reason that 
on the National Forests as a whole there can not now be cut to more than 
one-fifth of the possible yield, so why over-cut some areas or even 
hasten removal of a surplus growing stock while others can not be cut 
at all. If the selection method is used it should be the aim to reduce the 
cut per acre in the first cutting cycle to bring about cleaning up of de- 
clining trees leaving an ample stand of sound trees which we can be 
sure will increase in value rapidly whether they show volume growth 
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or not. These areas will then produce both volume and value after the 
first logging. When more cut can be disposed of let it proceed to other 
‘areas. If, on the other hand, these heavy cuts in Western yellow pine 
are really clear cutting, there is no use counting on the few trees re- 
maining to make up an adequate cut per acre in a cutting cycle starting 
in the second quarter of the rotation after 75 to 85 per cent of the 
stand has been removed the first quarter. 

The book, however, is very readable and remarkably free from er- 
rors especially for a first edition. 

BRE Me 


“Forest Planting in the Intermountain Region.” By C. F. Korstian. 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bul. 1264, p. 57, 1925. 


The writer of this review made a critical study of the nursery work 
and seeding and planting on the National Forests some 14 years ago. 
Since then, he has had the opportunity of examining most of the annual 
planting reports of each of the several districts. He has been impressed 
with the progress made in developing a better technique in both nursery 
practice and in planting. In the early days over-optimism in the ability 
to develop forest nurseries and establish plantations on adverse sites 
led to many failures, but the experience of 15 years has led to better 
judgment in the location of nurseries, keener appreciation of the limita- 
tions of direct seeding and more wisdom in the selection of planting 
sites. 

Korstian’s bulletin is a record of results obtained to date in Dis- 
trict 4. It is the first printed information that we have of artificial re- 
generation in any of the districts at all comprehensive and complete. 
It is hoped that the Forest Service will prepare similar bulletins for the 
other districts at a reasonably early date. This is desirable not only to 
give the public information on the technique developed through a num- 
ber of years of experience in the several districts but to forestall the 
impression that may be gained from this bulletin, that natural regenera- 
tion is a very costly and uncertain venture. People living in some of 
the other districts and elsewhere in the more humid regions gain en- 


tirely erroneous impressions of the success and costs of planting from 
the results obtained in District 4. 


On the whole, the “intermountain region” which includes the ex- 
panse of country lying between the Sierra Nevada Mountains and the 
Rocky Mountains proper, is probably the most difficult part of the en- 
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tire country in which to establish forests by artificial means. Even with 
the best of technique, failures are frequent and costs are high. The 
high costs and uncertain results have led the Forest Service to abandon 
further artificial regeneration in this district for the time being in view 
of the certainty of better results at less cost in some of the other districts 
where large areas await reforestation. 


The experience gained in District 4 shows that the difficulties 


.are not primarily in the propagation of nursery stock but rather in di- 


rect seeding and planting. Adverse site conditions such as deficient 
moisture and insolation can be controlled in the nursery but are beyond 
control in the field. 

The bulletin discusses: Seed collecting, including the yield of cones 
and cost of seed; nursery practice including the technique of operations 
and the protection and distribution of nursery stock; field planting, in- 
cluding planting sites and native timber sites; methods of planting, 
planting costs and causes of failure. It closes with a forecast of the 
future of artificial regeneration in District 4, a summary, appendix 
and bibliography of literature consulted. 

The Western yellow pine, Engleman spruce and Douglas fir are 
the species that have been chiefly used in artificial regeneration in the 
District. Lodgepole pine, Colorado blue spruce and a few additional 
conifers and hardwoods not indigenous to the region have been used 
to a limited extent. 

Seed collected from species native to the district has been largely 
from squirrel caches. On the whole, this method has proved less ex- 
pensive and the quality of the seed has been better than when collections 
were made by other methods. The average yield of seed per bushel of 
cones has been as follows: 


Western yellow pine .......-- +. eee cece cece ees 1.32 Ibs. 
| BEE ES Cg ela rad PR ar A a Zoribs: 
Se ae .50 Ibs. 


Engleman spruce ...........+++6ee0-e 

These yields are somewhat lower than the average from the same 
species in more humid regions. Although there has been great fluctua- 
tion in the cost from year to year, the average per pound of cleaned seed 
has been reasonably low, namely: 


Western yellow pine .......08 eee eer ree rte c ete e ness $ oe 
Picivelacetie: oases ere an ee a ek 91 
> 19 


Prglemarr Spruce: .¢ oxen rae G a ers er ens 
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Aside from numerous ranger nurseries maintained from time to 
time in the district, three larger ‘nurseries of more permanent charac- 
ter have been in operation for 10 or more years. The results obtained 
in operating these nurseries clearly show that they are all poorly located 
in reference to climate or soil. Over-short growing season, summer 
frosts and inaccessibility made the cost of stock in one of these nurs- 
eries inordinately high, and the heavy character of the soil in the others 
proved unfavorable for the economic production of coniferous stock. 

The stock from these nurseries has been shipped in recent years 
in burlap rolls. This method of packing has proved to be much less 
expensive and equally as satisfactory as packing in boxes and crates. 
Furthermore the transportation costs were less. 


The following are the average costs of the planting stock produced 
at the Cottonwood Nursery, the largest nursery in the District. 


Wroesternyellowsipines( 2-0) rt oo caociaeatts «eal en ee $ .84 
Western ‘yellowspines( 2-4] ) oe poate ae ae ee 4.77 
Engleman spruce (3-0) cesafid diac iis ee 121 
Englemanespruce: (3-2 oGitiasa ns: Seres aren es 6.01 
Douglas fir DAV) wiring loses 5 tain ha Be see ener 4.22 
Douglas fir (hal) Dect Pte, ine ae a en SURV3| 


The necessity for the close grading of seedling stock for field 
planting adds $1 to $1.50 per 1,000 to the nursery cost of the average 
run of the stock and brings the cost but little below that of 2-1 trans- 
plants. On the whole 2-1 stock has succeeded better than any other 
class either younger or older due to the better development of root as 
compared with the top. Even with this superior stock, survival in field 
tests with Western yellow pine on 31 rather widely different sites gave 
a survival which varied from 0 to 85 per cent with an average not much 
greater than 25 per cent. An unusually dry or otherwise unfavorable 
season often resulted in a survival at the end of the season of 10 per 
cent or less, while on the same site during a favorable season the sur- 
vival was often as high as 80 or 90 per cent. 


With a spacing that gives but 1,000 or less trees per acre and with 
a survival even with the use of the best of stock as low as noted above, 
it may be readily seen that the problem of successful, artificial regen- 
eration in District 4 remains to be solved. In the reviewer’s opinion, it 
can not be solved at reasonable cost. The necessity for using transplant 
stock, the planting technique required, and the need for repeatedly fill- 
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ing in failed places in order to get stocked stands makes the cost so high, 
the Forest Service has wisely abandoned further planting at least for 
the time being. 

On the whole, fall planting has shown more failures than spring 
planting, chiefly due to greater snow injury. Even on the best sites, 
the rate of growth of planted stock has been remarkably slow. West- 


_ern yellow pine, four years after planting, had an average annual | 


growth of three inches while the average for all sites was not much 
more than one inch. Direct seeding throughout the district has re- 
sulted in complete failure. 


Experience to date indicates that summer drought is the chief 
factor in low survival from field planting. Excessive losses, however, 
have not only come from very unfavorable climatic conditions in gen- 
eral, but also from the selection of over-arid sites and the disastrous 
effects of dry seasons. It appears that if the planting had been con- 
fined to those sites which due to soil or surroundings have the most 
favorable moisture conditions the results obtained would have been far 
superior to what they have been. 

Not only were there large losses which can be assigned directly 
to adverse weather conditions and otherwise unfavorable sites, but ro- 
dent damage and winter killing have been particularly heavy in most 
plantations. The average cost per acre of all plantations from 1913 
to 1920 inclusive was $18.13 and from 1916 to 1920 was $28.55. 
When we consider that these plantations show on the average little 
more than 25 per cent survival, it may be inferred that no matter how 
desirable it is in the abstract to re-establish forests in this district by 
artificial regeneration, this desirability can not be considered apart from 
cost. Mr. Korstian believes when planting is again undertaken in Dis- 
trict 4, it should be confined largely to the high mountain burns in the 
Engleman spruce and lodgepole pine types where success is most cer- 
tain. He believes that later it may be extended down onto the open 
burns in the Douglas fir and inferior aspen. He appears to be hopeful 
that forests ultimately may be established through planting in the vast 
brushland areas at lower elevations. 

With vast areas in the National Forests that require planting, 
where climatic and soil conditions are such that artificial regeneration 
is relatively inexpensive and certain, the reviewer believes that it. is 
well to forget permanent brush lands and leave them for future gen- 


erations to plant. Nea Moet 
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“Shrubs of Indiana.” By Charles C. Deam. Publication No. 44. 
Department of Conservation, State of Indiana, pp. 35151923. 

This book just published on the shrubs of Indiana was written and 
compiled by Charles C. Deam, state forester of Indiana. This publica- 
tion describes all the known native shrubs of that state. The descrip- 
tion includes the scientific name as well as the common or local name 
of each shrub. Each species is treated separately with the leaf and flower 
and fruit characteristics described. A good set of photographs is in- 
cluded to help the reader in the identification of native shrubs. 

The distribution or range of each species is given not only within 
the state of Indiana, but over the continent of North America. Under 
a separate paragraph called “Remarks” the author includes much ad- 
ditional interesting information about each species such as peculiar 
growing habits, economic values, and notes on variations and species 
differences. 

A good set of keys is included to aid the reader in “running down” 
an unfamiliar species. The glossary aids in the definition of botanical 
terms which were necessary in the accurate description of the species. 
The book includes a section entitled ““Excluded Species.’’ This section 
lists all the species of shrubs not included in the book with the reasons 
for excluding them. 

This book ought to prove very helpful to nurserymen, farmers, 
classes in botany, and individuals interested in becoming acquainted 
with the shrubs which make up so large a part of the roadside, hillside 
and woodland ground cover. 

The descriptions have been kept simple and clear, which together 
with the photographs should make the study of shrubs very easy and 
interesting. To him who strives to become better acquainted with these 
common plants the “Shrubs of Indiana” will most certainly prove a real 
help. H. Barrett. 


“The Increasing Run-off From the Avoca River Basin (due ap- 
parently to deforestation). By E. T. Quayle, Proc. Roy. Soc. Victoria. 
35. (N. S.) 143-152. ~1 text fig. 1923. 

A previous paper discussed the writer’s impressions and memories 
dating from 1870. The occupation of the area dates back only about 60 
years. Striking physiographic changes began about 1880. Large water 
holes 8 to 10 feet deep used to occur at short intervals along the streams. 
Yet in 1861 it was possible to step across the river at shallows. De- 
struction of reeds and grasses and the removal of trees from the sur- 
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rounding country, including clearings on mountain slopes, have occur- 
red. The river channel has, as a consequence deepened, decreasing 
floods, and is more uniform. Fords are now difficult to maintain. Sand 
fills the water holes injuring fishing. Mines are also blamed for silt- 
ing the river bed. The summer flow, however, is improved being 2 to 
10 times as much as formerly. The activity and duration of the flow 
from springs is also increased. Locally it has been suggested that this 
is due to better spring rains and failures in carrying capacity of under- 


ground drifts. Floods now come on more rapidly and are heavier when 


they do occur. Official records show that from 1890 to 1910 no flow 
(i. e., less than one-sixth cubic foot per second at a given point) was 
recorded in 79 months. From 1910 to 1921 there was no cessation in 
flow. In a particularly severe draught in 1914, the river did not fall 
below a flow of 5 cubic feet per second. Ina less severe but exceptional 
draught in 1902 it ceased to flow during seven months. It is concluded 
that the volume as well as the constancy of flow is increasing, due to the 
gain of the springs, greater run-off because of better drainage from 
eroded channels, silting of water holes, paths made by stock, moister 
sub-soil, quicker saturation of sub-soil due to killing of trees, the raising 
of the water table, etc. Changes such as this appear to be common to 
all the inland drainages, hence inland water supplies may be greatly in- 
creased and if properly utilized this may be very beneficial. It also 
bears on the filling of inland lakes and seems to indicate climatic im- 
provement. The flood rains, fiood volumes, and total monthly rain fall 


from 1888 to 1922 are graphically presented. 
ELotsE GERRY. 


“Density of Cell Sap in Relation to Environmental Conditions in 
the Wasatch Mountains of Utah.” By C. F. Korstian. Jour. Agr. Res. 
Vol. XXVIII, No. 9, 1924. 

In a 62-page article published in the Journal of Agricultural Re- 
search, Korstian presents the results of an exhaustive study of sap 
density of forest trees, herbs and shrubs in the Great Basin section of 
Utah. Concentration of cell sap determines osmotic pressure which is 
the prime factor in the absorption of water by roots and its transmis- 
sion through the plant. Osmosis is a process by which solutions of dif- 
ferent density, when separated by a porous membrane, tend to mix and 
attain the same concentration by movement through the membrance in 
both directions. The stronger movement is, for a time, from the weaker 
to the stronger solution. Thus, if a bladder partly filled with a strong 
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solution of common salt is placed in a vessel of pure water or a weak 
salt solution, the bladder will. gradually fill and become greatly dis- 
tended. If the walls are strong enough, a pressure of many atmos- 
pheres may be developed. This is called osmotic pressure, which is 
really the pulling power of the substance in the solution upon the water 
outside of the bladder. After some time, the weaker movement from 
within the bladder to the outside reduces the pressure and finally a state 
of equilibrium is reached. 

The cells of a root hair act in much the same way as the bladder 
just described. An important difference is that a living cell is lined 
with protoplasm which has a strong affinity for water and resists the 
outward movement of water from the cell. In order to draw moisture 
from the soil, the root hair must contain a solution of higher concentra- 
tion than the soil water. When the ground is wet, the soil solution is 
usually weak, but when the ground is dry the solution may become so 
highly concentrated that the root cells can not absorb it. This is espe- 
cially the case if the soil contains large quantities of soluble salts. Usu- 
ally, however, the root cells are taking in water from the outside. This 
tends to weaken their solution, and these cells in turn lose water to ad- 
joining cells of higher concentration. Thus, water moves from cell to 
cell until it reaches a system of long tubular cells or vessels through 
which it is forced up the stem, largely by osmotic pressure. Starting 
from the other end of the system the action is something like this. Leaf 
cells, by losing water or by manufacturing carbohydrates, increase the 
density of their sap. Immediately they draw upon neighboring cells 
containing a weaker solution, thus automatically increasing the concen- 
tration of the latter. These in turn draw on the cells beyond, and thus 
the osmotic equilibrium is upset all along the line. 

Korstian has determined the sap density, which is an index of os- 
motic pressure, in several hundred plants including trees, shrubs and 
herbs in various vegetational zones at altitudes of from 4,000 to 10,000 
feet above sea level. The determinations were made by the freezing- 
point depression method as developed by Harris, Gortner and Lawrence. 
Korstian has consulted personally with these specialists in regard to 
equipment and technique. In brief, the juice or sap is pressed from the 
leaves or stems to be tested and placed in a glass tube which is imbedded 
in a mixture of ice and salt. The temperature at which the sap freezes 
is determined by its density, being several degrees below the freezing 
point of water in saps containing a large proportion of soluble matter. 
The temperature at which freezing takes place is measured by means of 
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Beckmann’s thermometer which registers to a thousandth of a degree, 
Centigrade. From the depression below freezing point of pure water 
the osmotic pressure may be calculated by means of formulae. 
The following are some of the outstanding conclusions announced by 
Korstian : 
Sap densities are higher in the leaves than in the roots of the same 


plant, and they are higher at the top than at the base of the crown of a 


tall tree. 

Density increases through the day but decreases toward night. The 
minimum occurs in the morning. This indicates a relationship between 
sap density and photosynthesis. Transpiration doubtless is also a fac- 
tor. Shade plants have a lower concentration than sun plants of the 
same species. Young growing leaves and shoots have a lower sap den- 
sity than older tissues. This explains why young shoots are most sen- 
sitive to frost. 

Ligneous plants have a higher concentration than herbaceous 
plants. 

On a given site, the concentration of cell solutions varies from sea- 
son to season. It is low in the spring, evidently because of abundant 
soil moisture and low temperature, with low rates of transpiration and 
phytosynthesis.. It is high in midsummer because the soil is relatively 
dry and transpiration and photosynthesis are proceeding at a rapid rate. 
It decreases in the fall with decreasing temperature and increasing rain- 
fall. 

In winter the conifers, with the exception of juniper, have a low 
concentration while evergreen broad-leaved shrubs have a high con- 
centration. This divergence is explained by the discovery that the co- 
nifers in winter transform the starch into oils of relatively low osmotic 
activity, whereas the evergreen shrubs convert the starch into soluble 
sugar which greatly increases the osmotic action. 

The average sap density of a large. number of plants including 
trees, shrubs and herbs in each association from the greasewood-shad- 
scale up through the woodland, aspen-fir and spruce-fir association 
showed a gradual decrease with altitude. The same relation was shown 
by trees alone from the lowest to the highest forest types, except that 
as timber line was approached, the sap density increased. An increase 
is generally shown on dry or exposed sites as compared with more fa- 
vorable situations. The same species has a higher sap density at the 
lower than at the upper extremities of its range. Average osmotic 


pressures for various associations are as follows: 
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Greasewood-shadscale 51.4 atmospheres, sagebrush 28.2, pier 
juniper 21.4, oak brush 17.7, aspen-fir 15, spruce-fir 14. 

It is concluded from these findings that species which are able to 
develop high osmotic pressure or sap density, at the same time main- 
taining a normal transpiration current, are better fitted to grow ona dry 
site than are species which are not capable of developing high osmotic 
pressure. Plants growing on dry sites where the soil solution is highly 
concentrated must have a dense sap in order to draw sufficient moisture 
from the soil. Plants growing on moist sites, however, do not need a 
dense sap because water is more abundant and the soil solution is rel- 
atively dilute. In afforestation the possibilities of various species on dry 
sites may be tested by comparing their normal range of osmotic pres- 
sure with that exhibited by plants on the ground. 

Korstian’s work, from the standpoint of amount and variety of ma- 
terial used, methods employed and correlation of results from different 
angles, gives an impression of conclusiveness which does not always 
appear in research papers. Besides presenting a creditable array of his. 
own data, he has apparently made an exhausive study of related litera- 
ture. G. A. PEARSON. 


“Manual of Forestry, Vol. III, Forest Management,’ by Sir Wm. 
Schlich. 5th edition. Pages 383, figures and illustrations, 67. Brad- 
bury, Agnew and Company, London, 1925. 

Those familiar with the former editions of Volume III of Schlich’s 
Manual of Forestry, will recognize in his latest work much of the ma- 
terial that has been presented heretofore. As with the 4th edition ap- 
pearing in 1911, the newest volume in Forest Management is divided 
into four parts and an appendix: 

Part I—Forest Mensuration. 

Part Il—Forest Valuation. 

Part I1I—Foundations of Forest Management. 

Part 1V—Preparation of Forest Working Plans. 

In the introduction, the author states that Parts I and II of his 
text deal with methods only, and that no attempt is made to include the 
application of mensuration and finance. For a detailed acquaintance 
with these subjects the reader is referred to the “Forest Mensurations” 
of Baur, and Graves and Chapman, and the “Forest Valuations” of 
Heyer, Endres and Chapman. 

Part I—“Forest Mensuration” is made up of six chapters and with 
the exception of Chapter IV, is almost identical with the presentation 
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of this part in the earlier edition. Chapter IV, “Determination of Vol- 
ume of Whole Woods,” has been enlarged to include descriptions of 
several methods of estimating, the inclusion of which “were not consid- 
ered necessary when the earlier editions were published.” The methods 
appearing for the first time are in order, “The Yield Table Method,” 
“The Volume Curve Method,” “Block’s Method of Forming Groups,” 
“The British Forestry Commissioner’s Method,” and “The Form 
Quotient Method.” Both “Block’s Method” and the “British Forestry 
Commissioners’ Method” are based upon the selection of groups of 
trees taken in sample plots, and simply differ in detail from the methods 
of Urich and Hartig. 

Part II, “Forest Valuation,’ now appears in four chapters in place 
of the six contained in the 4th edition. Although, as the introduction 
states, the greater part of this subject has been rewritten, the first chap- 
ter, dealing with the economics of forest finance, differs only in the in- 
clusion of British money yield tables for larch, Scots pine and Norway 
spruce. The second chapter, dealing with the valuation of “Forest Soil,” 
“Growing Stock” and the “Whole Wood,” presents little that is new. In 
many places, however, condensation of formulae has been made to good 
advantage. 

Chapter III, “The Financial Results of Forestry,” has been treated 
from a new point of view inaugurated by the author. This is, in brief, 
a method of calculating the “Mean Annual Forest Per Cent,” earned by 
a given species on the various site qualities for rotations of varying 
lengths. When these per cents are calculated and presented in a table 
as on page 156, it is possible to see at a glance the financial possibilities 
in growing a certain type of tree. The last chapter shows briefly the 
use and application of forest finance in choosing between the use of 
land for agriculture and forestry, in choosing the species to be grown, 
and the silvicultural system most suitable for the highest financial re- 
sults. The use of the mean annual forest per cent, mentioned previ- 
ously, is given much weight in solving the above problems. 

The relation and application of forest valuation to the determina- 
tion of stumpage values, the appraisal of damages and forest taxation 
have never found a place in this “Forest Management.” While of in- 
sufficient importance to be incorporated in a book directed toward the 
study of forestry for England and the Continent, the continued omis- 
sions of this practical application will continue to prevent its acceptance 
as a text suitable to American conditions. 

Parts III and IV have been largely rewritten. Nevertheless the 
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principal changes in Part III, “The Foundations of Forest Manage- 
ment,” lie in a revision of arrangement, and in the addition of new 
graphs, figures and tables. Graphic and tabular material is adopted 
from British yield tables of larch, Norway spruce and Scots pine, and 
presented in conjunction with the same type of material from German 
yield tables of silver fir, beech and oak. In former editions only that 
material adopted from continental yield tables appeared. Part III deals 
subjectively with Increment, Rotations, the three attributes of the Nor- 
mal Forest and the “Relation between Increment, Growing Stock and 
Yield.” 

It would seem to the reviewer that Chapter I, ‘‘Collection of Statis- 
tics,” in Part IV, “The Preparation of Forest Working Plans,” might 
better be placed in Part III, which deals with the foundations of man- 
agement. For these statistics of estimates, age classes, and financial 
data, and maps are primarily the basic data and the foundations upon 
which a plan must be built. However, Part III is treated from a highly 
theoretical and idealistic viewpoint, and it may be that this is the rea- 
son for the existing arrangement, one which is also found in the pre- 
vious edition. 

The principal changes in Part IV from that part of the 1911 edi- 
tion are found in Chapter IV, “Determination and Regulations of the 
Yield.” Here the order has been completely reversed, new methods 
of regulating the cut have been added, and in coordinating the method 
of regulating the cut with the recommended silvicultural systems, brief 
descriptions of these systems have been added. A reading of Chapter 
IV will show that the methods of Hundeshagen, Brandis, Von Mantel 
and Heyer, the “Austrian Method,” and various “Area Methods” are 
present with but little change in content. However, in the discussion 
of the “Compartment or Uniform System,” (Judeich’s “Bestandswirth- 
schaft’”) much new material appears. A concrete example showing its 
application, and a description of numerous variations and modifications 
of this method are included for the first time. The “French System, 
(Quartier Bleu),” “The Group System,” “The Strip System,” “The 
Strip and Group System,” Wagner’s “Blendersaumschlag” and the 
“Wedge System,” are described with diagrams. “With the exception 
of the first (French System) the determination of the yield is effected 
in the same way as in the case of the compartment system.” For this 
reason, most of the material is purely descriptive and not accompanied 
with concrete examples. The new arrangement in this edition is an 
undoubted improvement over that which has appeared previously, 
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Chapters II, IIT and V deal with “Division of Area,” “Determina- 
tion of Method of Treatment” and “Control of Execution and Renewal 
of Working Plans,” respectively. With the exception of a colored plate 
at page 264 there is little new material upon which to comment. 

The appendix is enlarged to include the British yield tables of 
larch, Norway spruce and Scots pine. Also a yield table for the In- 
dian tree “sal” (Shorea robusta). 

The new volume, while somewhat better suited than its predecessor 
to the most intensive management of American forests, still contains 
too much of the inelastic and rigid conception of continental regulation. 
Its primary value will be for purposes of reference. For solving prob- 
lems of American forest management, foresters of this country will 
find textbooks written from the standpoint of American conditions, far 
better adapted to their needs. C. H. Guise. 


“Oversikt av de i Sverige odlade Abies-arterne,” (Review of Abies 
species planted in Sweden). By Nils Sylven. Lustgarden, vol. 5, 1924. 
38 pp. kr. 12.00. 

From the time of Linneaus, many attempts have been made to in- 
troduce foreign tree species in Sweden, both for forest and decorative 
planting. The present study of plantations of some 25 species of Abies, 
varying in age up to 63 years, indicates that the following: species are 
quite hardy in central Sweden: A. arizonica, amabilis, balsamea, Fra- 
seri; A. grandis is fairly hardy, while nobilis, magnifica, Nordmanmana 
and concolor are found to be sensitive to winter frost. 

Besides detailed tables of relative frost hardiness, the author in- 
cludes a key to Abies species based on needles and cones. The key 1s 


supplemented by many excellent illustrations. 
filet lel, 


“Cultivation of Larch in Denmark.” By A. Oppermann. Det 
Forstlige Forsogsvcesen i Danmark Syvende Bind—Heefte 1—1923. 

European larch (Larix europa) was introduced into Denmark in 
the middle of the 18th century from the Tyrol. The large, pure planta- 
tions which were set out held good promise. Blights and cankers at- 
tacked them early. The use of larch was then discontinued. Subse- 
quent investigations show that on the proper soils and in mixed stands, 
larch is a valuable tree. Its increase in value during the War did much 


to re-establish the use of larch in forest plantings. 
ES. H. 


NOTES 


DOUBLE NUMBERS OF JOURNAL DURING SUMMER MONTHS 


At the last meeting of the Executive Council the editor of the Jour- 
nal was authorized to publish 12 issuesa year. Due partly to the lack 
of adequate funds to carry through this program the first year and also 
partly to handicaps in getting out the Journal during the field season, 
it has been decided to issue the Journal as follows: 

May-June—Numbers 5-6, May Ist. 

July-August—Numbers 7-8, July 1st. 

September-October—Numbers 9-10, September Ist. 

This arrangement will preserve the 12 issue volume though some- 
what reduced in size and appearing once in two months instead of every 
‘ month for the summer months only. 


THEORY OF RESTRICTED LOGGING DISPUTED 
Editor : 

In the February issue of the Journal of Forestry, Dean Hunt of 
the College of Agriculture of the University of California presents a 
somewhat interesting argument anent the problems besetting the for- 
ester and the timberland owner. The solution to the lumber shortage 
problem that Dean Hunt apparently feels is correct, is an old idea res- 
urrected—to control or restrict logging so that prices will increase to a 
level that will encourage the use of brick, concrete and other similar 
building materials. 

It is to be regretted that Dean Hunt has indulged himself so pub- 
licly in a superficial analysis of a problem that is of such vital and far- 
reaching importance. That his conclusions are incorrect and wholly 
fallacious I must advance as a direct indictment. 

Before discussing the problems and the reasons for the foresters’ 
attitude regarding the necessity for finding new and better uses for 
wood, several questions that might be asked of Dean Hunt suggest 
themselves: (1) Will the supply of cream be increased if the manu- 
facture of casein for use as glue is prohibited, limited or reduced by 
competition? (2) Will our supply of beef be increased if suitable and 
cheaper rubber compounds replace the use of leather in shoe manufac- 
ture on account of restrictive legislation in the use of tanning materials? 

Dean Hunt accuses Americans and perforce, foresters, of sloppy 
thinking all on the basis of an unfortunately narrow understanding of the 
problems of the lumber industry. In the interesting remedy which he 
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proposes he is partially right in just one instance, and that is to stop 
waste. The manner in which he proposes to de this is, however, rather 
unusual, or shall we say usual? He proposes to do this by legislation! 
All that appears to be necessary in successfully upsetting natural eco- 
nomic laws is legislation with a “suitable commission” backed by the 
familiar yet ever-stirring cry that the “time has come for action” which 
will, of course, as Dean Hunt suggests, galvanize or restore to con- 
sciousness, the people of these United States before it is too late. Too 
late for what? Certainly one needs have no fear that with the passing 
of time there will be any lack of legislation. 

What Dean Hunt fails so utterly to understand is simply this: We 
can if we must, get along like China with very little wood. Wood is 
not an absolute essential. But wood is a desirable commodity, first, 
because it is good per se, and secondly, because it is cheap. We want 
wood. It is better for a great many purposes than most other building 
materials. To be compelled to do without wood is a calamity that we 
do not wish to befall us. If we are forced to do without wood, or are 
greatly restricted in our use of wood by high prices the calamity is just 
as great as if no wood were available. 

The great problem then is, can our forest lands be kept productive 
at the same time that prices are kept down to a reasonable level? Surely 
this can not be accomplished by restricting the use of wood; surely not 
by-prohibiting the logging of timber. 

Today, standards of utilization are lamentably low in the lumber 
producing sections, not only because the timber is cheap, but because 
we do not know how to use it in an efficient manner. A great deal of 
the lumber produced in the Pacific Northwest is sold at a price that is 
below the cost of production, consequently great waste in the utilization 
of one of our natural resources results. 

Standards of utilization do, of course, increase to some extent as 


‘the price of lumber goes up. Here Dean Hunt is again partially cor- 


rect in his statements, but the conclusion he draws from this fact is pat- 
ently erroneous. “Double the price of lumber and, doubtless, the 
amount logged would be more than doubled, but the area of merchanta- 
ble timber would be decreased.” In other words, as the price of lum- 
ber increases, the standards of utilization increase and proportionately 
less timber must be logged to supply the demand, for the demand will 
fall off and more of the wood that is logged will be used, for then the 
use of lower grades is forced upon consumers on account of price con- 
siderations. Is this what Dean Hunt means to express, or have I mis- 
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interpreted his remarks? The fallacy of this argument becomes ap- 
parent when we consider that doubling the price of lumber will result 
in an increased use of brick and concrete with a sparing use of upper 
grades for finish, coupled with a slackening in demand for the lower 
grades. Already the cost of the lower grades of lumber is at such a 
level, so far as the consumer is concerned, that at least one substitute, 
made from sugar cane, has apparently been enabled to compete with 
such lumber in many localities. Just how will this help forestry and con- 
servation? To what extent will this encourage timberland owners to 
so manage their acres that a second crop of timber will be produced? 

Just how will the manufacture of artificial silk affect our lumber 
situation adversely? Will prohibition of the manufacture of artificial 
silk help to conserve anything but morals and the silk worm in China? 
In the manufacture of sulphite pulp, timber that is suitable for lumber 
can certainly not be used in an economical manner. Even now it is 
worth more as lumber. On the other hand, this industry will help to 
increase the future supply of timber because it enables the forester to 
visualize some profits in the sale of thinnings. In this region Douglas 
fir in the pole stage has been found to be suitable for the manufacture 
of mechanical pulp. Here is a profitable use for thinnings that will 
help the timberland owner carry the financial burden that would other- 
wise defeat attempts at the practice of forestry. Dean Hunt, however, 
seems to regard this sort of progress in the utilization of wood as a 
national calamity. 

The chemist who succeeds in transforming wood into food, so that 
the offal of the forest can be used—tops, branch wood, stumps and saw- 
dust—at a profit to the grower will certainly be doing a double service 
to humanity in spite of Dean Hunt’s gloomy forebodings. Such a dis- 
covery would indeed be a permanent contribution to prosperity as well 
as posterity, for it would insure a future production of wood for lum- 
ber. Dean Hunt apparently fears that eating our forests would give 
us all a sort of economic indigestion and that we would thus all be com- 
pelled to live in brick, steel and concrete houses, paying the price that 
would necessarily have to be exacted for this privilege. This terrible 
price is, however, so remote a possibility as to occasion us no real con- 
cern. If our forests tasted better than they looked, we would eat them 
and let lumber go hang. Yet, the one industry that is using wood for 
raw material in the manufacture of pre-Volsteadian “food” (the ethyl 
alcohol industry) can not afford to pay as much for sawdust as the 
steam laundry using the same thing for fuel. 
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This letter, intended as a protest against such articles by unin- 
formed writers, is getting to be too lengthly, but let me say just a few 
more words. What research in forest products may do for forestry 
can be summed up in the following admittedly incomplete manner: (1) 
By increasing the uses of wood it is made more valuable. The common 
people can afford to pay a higher price because they will learn to use it 


_ to better advantage and forestry will therefore become a more profita- 


ble undertaking, thus insuring a future supply of lumber. (2) As new 
uses for wood now being wasted are found, it will mean that such wood 
will acquire real intrinsic value and the practicability of scientific man- 
agement will therefore be greatly increased. 

So far as legislation is concerned, it is well to remember that the 
greatest bar to the practice of forestry and the growing of a future 
supply of timber is a legislated one-—taves. 

Bror L. GRonpat. 


NOTES ON THE WINGING AND CLEANING OF FOREST TREE SEED IN 
SCANDINAVIA 


Research in seed extraction and advance in methods of cleaning 
forest tree seeds has been largely in the direction of improved kiln con- 
struction, and control of the drying of cones, and quite properly so. 
There remains, however, much room for refinements in methods of han- 
dling the seed after it leaves the cones. Some recent observations of 
foreign methods of winging and cleaning coniferous tree seeds may be 
of interest in this connection. 

Winging of both pine and spruce seed is accomplished by the same 
methods and with the same appliances. A rather primitive method in 
use at the Norwegian Government Seed Plant at Hamar, Norway, is 
to place the seed in bags, partly filled, which are then thrown on the 
floor and beaten with light flails of birch twigs until the seeds are sep- 
arated from the wings. 

At most of the Swedish seed extraction plants, winging is per- 
formed by a kind of mill. This consists usually of a cylindrical drum 
of wood or steel, studded on the inside with spikes or stiff wires of 
varying length. Clearing these by about one-fourth inch are similar 
spikes projecting from a movable cylinder or shaft, capable of being 
rotated in the center of the drum. A hopper is provided at the top for 
receiving the seed, and a slide at the bottom for discharging the winged 
seed. In operation the shaft is revolved at about 500 r. p. m. by an 
electric motor; when the seeds with wings attached are caught between 
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the rapidly moving tines, the wings are broken off with apparently lit- 
tle or no damage to the seeds. Blank or light seeds may also be broken 
and eliminated, being very dry and brittle. Seed is allowed to remain 
in the winging machine about five minutes. 

This is the type in use at the more modern plants of the county 
conservation boards, such as the ones at Solleftea and Vasteras. Older 
establishments, as that belonging to the state at Bispgarden, in Jamt- 
land, often use a barrel with revolving spikes in the inside. 

A variation of this form of mill is to be found at Rankhyttan, near 
Falun, Sweden. Here a wooden cylinder, in which are fitted short 
wooden plugs, revolves inside a wooden cylinder containing similar stubs 
inside. The clearance is about one-eighth inch. In this apparatus the 
cylinder and containing case are made cone-shaped, twice as large at 
one end as at the other. The result is that seed which is admitted at 
the smaller end works toward the larger end by centrifugal force, and 
is there discharged into the cleaning machine. The operation is there- 
fore continuous, seed coming from the cone tumbling drum sliding by 
gravity into the winger, and thence into the fanning mill. An advan- 
tage is that all the machinery can be operated by the same motor with- 
out belt shifting. The casing of the winging drum is hinged so that 
it can be opened for cleaning. It is made of beech staves seven-eighths 
inch thick, well polished. 

Cleaning, with few exceptions, is done in a regular grain-fanning 
mill, such as may be purchased ready-made. Some are fitted with sev- 
eral outlets for seed of different grades, the heaviest seed being consid- 
ered the best. Use of this fact is made at the Hamar plant, mentioned 
above, with a rather novel method, which, nevertheless, seems to be per- 
fectly effective. A room about 30 feet long is tightly sealed, and finished 
with a smooth floor. A workman standing behind a low board parti- 
tion at one end throws a scoop of seed toward the farther end. The 
heaviest seed fly farthest, the lighter collect in winrows at a middle 
point, while the chaff collects at the nearer side of the room. The seed 
is then swept up and placed in storage cans. 

In spite of the apparent satisfaction which the methods described 
produce, it is clear to an observer that the limit of ingenuity has not 
been reached, and it is to be expected that greater yields may be ob- 
tained ftom the same quantity of cones by refinements in technique of 
winging the seed. With the prevailing high prices of forest seeds a lit- 
tle study devoted to these problems would not be amiss. 


H. I. Batpwin. 


NOTES Sar 


FOREST FIRE PROTECTION IN OHIO 
Abstract of Paper by Bernard E. Leete, State Forester of Ohio, 
Presented at Annual Meeting of Ohio Valley Section 


Ten counties in southern Ohio contain large blocks of rough hill 
land with 1,150,000 acres of woodland needing protection from fire. This 


_ district lies near the western edge of the Allegheny plateau and is 


sharply defined in the West, but less so on the eastern side. It pos- 
sesses most oi the characteristics of the eastern Kentucky and West 
Virginia forest lands. The virgin timber has been long ago cleared 
away, but the second growth stands show excellent growth when pro- 
tected. The oaks largely predominate but there is a very wide variety 
of species. 


Fires occur mostly in the spring between March 1 and June 1 and 
in the fall between September 10 and November 25. The severity and 
frequence of the fires culminate toward the end of the season. 


Fires from lightning are extremely rare, only one being on record. 
Fires from hunters, campers and smokers are very important in the 
fall, and fires from brush-burning and the clearing of land are equally 
common in the spring. Railroads are usually responsible for about one- 
fourth of all the fires, though they do not average up very large. 

The attitude of the people is in general very good and seems to be 
improving. 

The forest fire laws were first enacted in 1921 and there have been 
no changes with the exception of a doubling of the original appropria- 
tion in 1923. The general features of the law were outlined. 


The prevention of fires is largely a matter of educational work and 
publicity.. A little law enforcement helps where gentler methods fail. 

The forest fire organization consists in the main of local resident 
wardens paid only for actual service. The number per township or dis- 
trict runs from 4 or 5 to as high as 13 or 14 depending on the district, 
the hazards, and the character.of the topography. Patrol on large areas 
owned by non-residents has been resorted to in some instances and has 
been found quite effective. An increase in supervision is very much 
needed as there are now 230 local wardens and patrolmen scattered over 
a large territory. 

A few other features of the work were mentioned, including the 
cooperation of the United States Forest Service. 
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WOODLAND INSPECTION UNDER THE INDIANA FOREST LAND TAX 
REDUCTION ACT 


Abstract of Paper by George R. Phillips, Ass’t State Forester of 
Indiana. Presented at Second Annual Meeting of the Ohio Valley 
; Section 


The Forest Land Tax Reduction Act of 1921 makes necessary an 
inspection by the State Forester of the woodlands to be classified under 
this act. In making these inspections, general information is sought 
which will describe the principal features of the tract with respect to 
topography, soil, stand, species of trees, etc. 

With respect to topography, three divisions are recognized: 1. 
Level, easily cultivated without danger of erosion; 2. Undulating, 
lands which require careful tending to prevent erosion when under cul- 
tivation; and 3, Hilly, too steep to cultivate. 

Soils are classified as clay, silt, sand, etc.; rocky or not rocky; 
and according to the growth supported. 

The stand of trees is described as to size, density and species. 

The immediate purposes of the act would require no further in- 
formation, but the following additional data is taken in order to give 
insight into the general condition of the woodlands of the state. 

Forest growth is classed according to stand classes as: 

1. Mature or derelict with undergrowth. 

2. Merchantable timber 4-18 inches d. b. h. that will improve if 
left 10 to 75 years. 

3. Small, unmerchantable growth below 4 inches d. b. h. This 
data will give a fair idea of the amounts of timber that will become 
available for exploitation from time to time within the state. 

Regeneration is classed as poor, good or excellent. This data is 
intended to show what percentage of stands are likely to perpetuate 
themselves in good condition after cutting. 

Woodland owners need much advice concerning the measures they 
should take in the management of their woodlands. Reinspections are 
made after listing in order to determine what benefits to the woods have 
been gained. 

Land classified under the Tax Reduction Act can not be grazed at 
any time with any kind of stock. Few pastured woodlands are listed 
for classification on this account. 

The crop reporting statistician was requested to divide the acreage 
classed as woodlands into grazed and ungrazed. This was done for 41 
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counties and the figures showed 44 per cent not grazed, and 56 per cent 
grazed. 

Fire protection is not a serious problem in Indiana and has received 
little attention. On the state forest, however, fire lines are maintained 
and tools kept in readiness. Of the 11,000 acres covered by inspections 
and annual reports, only a few acres have been damaged by fire. These 
fires usually started from the burning of brush or from railroads. 

As a rule, the assessed value of lands listed for classification is 
found to be more than their sale value. 

A special effort to bring the advantages of classification before the 
woodland owners of Kosciusco County and vicinity was described. The 
principal good resulting was to call attention to the forestry problems 
of today and to get a word in as to proper management. Much misin- 
formation concerning the law was discovered and corrected. 

A great many owners are withholding their applications on ac- 
count of the stock exclusion clause. Prevailing practises and ideas as 
to the grazing of woodlands and as to the value of woodlands to the 
owner were described. Few owners who pastured their woodlands 
were willing to consider changing their past practises in this regard, 
and therefore efforts were concentrated elsewhere where they would 
do more good. Most of the older men seemed to appreciate the value 
of their woodlands better than the younger owners. Many men are 
forced to cut their woods because of financial difficulties. The divi- 
' sion of estates almost always results in the cutting of the woodland 
and turning it into cash. The woods are being ruined by too close 
cutting. The income from lands properly handled compares very 
favorably with the yield from tilled land. 

Owners of 75 per cent of the total area that was inspected in 
Kosciusco County and vicinity, signified their intention of classify- 
ing. 

The only state forest in the state is in Clark County, It covers 
2,900 acres. 9,000 acres of private lands have been classified under 
the tax reduction act. An average of 70,000 acres of land has been 
cleared up each year during the five-year period ending in 1922. 
FAMOUS FORESTERS LEAVE BEHIND THEM ; FOOTPRINTS ON THE COCONINO 


Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
january 13,1925. 


Editor : 
Some time ago you had an article in the Journal asking for 
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suggestions regarding it. If the books on'the subject are not yet closed 
the following is offered: il 

Devote space in each issue to a brief biography of each of the 
current contributors so that the readers may know something of the 
authority by which he speaks. 

This plan you have probably noticed, is followed by the New Re- 
public and other magazines and for some of our more famous authors 
might run: 

T. S. Woolsey, Jr., M. F., Yale, 1905, Former ADF Silviculture 
D-3. At present Consulting Forester, New Haven, Conn. Author of 
various books on French Forestry. U.S. F. S. bulletins, etc. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. W. LovERIDGE. 


If the condition of some of the manuscripts received by the Editor 
were known, perhaps he would be excused from working out a biog- 
raphy of the authors. By the time the manuscripts have been inter- 


preted his opinion of the authors is sometimes too uncomplimentary for 
biographies. 


DEVICE FOR MEASURING INCREMENT BORINGS 


During the past two years the writer has used a device for meas- 
uring increment borings which has proven very satisfactory. It is sim- 
ple and can be made from a block of wood 1.5 inches wide, 0.9 inches 
thick, and 3.5 inches in length. In the center of one edge of this block 
of wood, cut a groove 0.2 inches wide and 0.15 inches deep. This groove 
should be just deep enough to hold the core from a Swedish increment 
borer and yet leave enough of the core exposed for cutting with a 
sharp knife. Now if a three-inch scale, divided into inches and tenths 
of inches, is marked off along the edge of the groove the device is com- 
plete. (See sketch. ) 

Take the core from a Swedish increment borer and place it in the 
groove of this block of wood, with the cambium end of the core oppo- 
site the zero mark on the scale. In case the growth rings are not very 
distinct the core can now be easily cut with a sharp knife and thus bring 
out the individual rings and make them visible to the naked eye. If 
they are still indistinct, an ordinary hand lens is all that is needed. 

If it is desired to measure the growth during the last 10 years, 
simply count off that number of rings from the zero mark (cambium 
end of core) and glance on the scale for the number of inches in radius 
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growth.* Or, if it is desired to get the number of years it took to grow 
the last half inch in radius (equal to one inch in diameter) count the 
number of rings to the half-inch mark on the scale. 

With this device the increment borings can be measured and prop- 


DEVICE FOR MEASURING INCREMENT BORINGS 


erly recorded as fast as they are taken in the field. The advantages of 
this method are: 

a—FEliminates the danger of breakage of the cores. 

b—There is no danger of getting cores from different species or 
forest types mixed before recording them. 

c—The measurements are taken before the cores have a chance to 
dry and shrink. 

In marking off the scale along the groove it is recommended that 
the divisions be cut into the wood first with the point of a sharp knife 


and then traced with a pen and black drafting ink. 


1 Estimate the 100ths of inches. 
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If desired a hole may be bored (with increment borer) at one end 
of the block so that the devicé ‘can be carried on a string around the 
neck while in the field. 

R. R. FENSKA. 


MEETING OF SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Southern Pine Association, which was 
held in New Orleans ‘on March 24 and 25, has been very thoroughly 
covered by the lumber trade journals, so that no detailed report or 
summaries of speeches need be included in the Journal. A few brief 
impressions of the meeting may serve, however, to fix its significance 
in the minds of the profession. 


The resolutions endorsing, however guardedly, the practice of for- 
estry by its members, and thorough-going support of the standardiza- 
tion program as a part of conservation, were only formal embodiments 
of a genuine interest and purpose which were very evident to any one 
attending the meeting. Beginning with the President’s address by 
President Frost, forestry seemed to be in the minds and hearts of 
speaker after speaker. So far as we know, the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation enjoys the distinction of being the first association of lumber 
manufacturers as such to endorse the practice of forestry by its mem- 
bers. Proof that forestry, as a newspaper friend of mine recently 
expressed it to me, is no longer discussed in the South from the angle 
of “Should it be done?” but from the angle of “How shall we do it?” 
lay in the spontaneous mention of the subject by such outside speakers 
as President Markham of the Illinois Central Railroad. In his written 
address, obviously prepared before Mr. Frost’s opening remarks, Mr. 
Markham quoted figures which showed that he was acquainted with 
many of the facts brought out in recent nation-wide surveys, such as 
were the basis of the Capper Report and Timber Crop Report. Colonel 
Greeley was at his best in his address, and the respectful and serious 
hearing he received was patent to every observer. The versatile 
Mr. John Henry Kirby of Texas was cast in a new role when he 
appeared as an apostle—and an effective one—of forestry. 

Several causes undoubtedly contributed to the effects above 
described. The long heralded report on the available supply of South- 
ern pine, which was not released at the meeting, was undoubtedly a 
powerful factor. Another was the steady pounding on Southern pub- 
lic opinion which has been kept up by the state foresters and federal 
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agencies, together with such organizations as the Southern Forestry 
Congress, and which is undoubtedly having its effect. Finally is to 
be counted the intelligent and far-sighted support which Secretary 
Berckes of the Southern Pine Association is giving the movement. Mr. 
Berckes should be given very great credit for carrying the torch, lit 
in hitherto dark corners by the late John E. Rhodes. 

R. D. Forses. 


HOW TO SAVE THE FORESTS 


The Editor does not want the responsibility of keeping in his files 
these suggestions for saving our forests. 

Corvallis, Oregon 
Dec. 26, 1924. 
Editor : 

A suggestion to save the forests of the United States: All pri- 
vately owned timber should be free of taxes; taxes should only be lev- 
ied on logs or material after it is disposed of according to value, etc. ; 
the saving in taxes would go far to successfully and permanently fight 
forest fires and to save the forest product as well as growing planted 
trees. Construct reservoirs high up on the mountains collecting the 
snow water, then lay a network of pipes in all directions with fire 
hydrants at intervals through the entire length. When fire breaks out, 
all that is necessary is to coinect a hose and apply the water under 
pressure. 

Water can be gathered in several ways; surface springs, and un- 
dercurrent springs can now be located by sounding or listening to water 
running in the ground, using a magnifone. Wing ditches can be dug 
on hill sides and snow water led to storage, or water can be pumped 
up by windmills. A few buckets of water will check a small fire, pro- 
viding you have that said water. Digging trenches for all these pipes 
will furnish employment to an army of men now out of work, thereby 
lessening the number of unemployed and eliminating crime in the cities. 
The hydrants should be way down on the pipes to be protected from 
falling trees and freezing, and monuments put up to tell where to dig 
for them. 

If water protects a city, it will also protect a forest, and if it pays 
to protect one it will surely pay to protect the other. Drinking water 
could also be provided for livestock where water is now scarce and feed 


is plentiful. 
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It costs an enormous amount of money to protect our cities with all 
the expensive fire apparatus, engines, ladders, etc., while the twentieth 
century forest fire fighting machines consist of a spade, a garden hoe, 
or a rake and a wet gunnysack. Capital will never be interested in re- 
forestation until the forest is amply protected from fire, then it can also 
be insured against fire. “Oh,” you say, “it will bankrupt the whole na- 
tion to lay water pipes through all the remaining forests.” But let us 
look back, say 50 years or before there were any railroads and hard- 
surfaced highways in the United States. To have built all of them at 
once would also have bankrupt the whole nation for it surely took more 
money to construct them. 

Water is carried in pipes hundreds of miles to irrigate and raise 
perishable crops. Why not protect the crop that it has taken several 
hundred years to mature, before it is too late? 

Save the forests, or this fair land of ours will very soon become a 
barren waste. 

bs al Get os 


Scientist and Inventor. 


SOCIETY AFFAIRS 


SHAPING A POLICY FOR THE SOCIETY 


The Executive Council is engaged in. the development of a 
definite policy and program for the Society, and of an organization to 
make that policy and program effective. It therefore welcomes Mr. 


- Detwiler’s letter and the resolution of the New England section, and 


will greatly appreciate similar expressions of opinion from all members 
of the Society. Comments should be addressed to the Journal for pub- 
lication or the secretary, Mr. C. G. Smith, Forest Service, Washing- 
ton, DC 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Gentlemen : 

I believe that the forestry situation of today demands larger vision 
and more active leadership on the part of the Society of American 
Foresters than has thus far been evident. The Society is the only Amer- 
ican organization representing forestry as a profession. The practice 
of forestry in America can develop only as ability within the profession 
develops, and the Society is the single existing agency that can effec- 
tively direct and lead this development. At present the Executive Coun- 
cil, and consequently the Society as a whole, tends to concentrate on 
routine rather than constructive development. This statement must 
not be construed too literally, for I realize that the Society and its lead- 
ers have accomplished much for the upbuilding of the profession. My 
thought is that the opportunities and needs of the profession have re- 
cently been enormously enlarged, and that the Executive Council has 
the duty of outlining a clear-cut program and a working plan for the 
Society commensurate with the enlarged opportunities. 

The Society has able leaders on the Executive Council, but the 
Council appears to be in doubt as to the extent of its authority to in- 
augurate new policies, and apparently looks to the Society as a whole to 
develop the program. I believe it is the function of the Executive 
Council to formulate an adequate program for ratification by the So- 
ciety, and while this action is being taken, to perfect plans for carrying 
out the program. 

I also believe the purpose of our Society should be stated more 
effectively. Our object as now stated in the constitution is “to fur- 
ther the development of technical forestry by encouraging achievement, 
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by creating opportunity for an interchange of views upon forestry and 
allied subjects, and by fostering’ a spirit of comradeship among for- 
esters.” 


I should like to see this fundamental declaration revised to read: 


“The object of this Society is to further the development of forestry 
through the united action of the profession. To this end the Society will en- 
deavor to secure the adoption of sound forest policies, the conduct of adequate 
forest research, and the application of sound principles and methods in the 
actual handling of forest lands. It will have a definite program of action; will 
encourage individual achievement and build up the scientific spirit within the 
profession; will maintain high standards of professional responsibility; will 
provide an open forum for the interchange of views upon forestry and allied 
subjects; and will foster a spirit of comradeship among foresters.” 


Perhaps my point of view will be better understood if I outline my. 


conception of the present situation in forestry. From 1492 to 1892 was 
the era of forest destruction through exploitation of the “inexhaustible 
timber supply.” From 1892 to 1924 was the era of organized forestry 
propaganda which achieved millions of acres of National and State 
Forests, established federal and state forestry departments, developed 
numerous forest schools and forestry associations, and trained a large 
body of men for technical work in forestry. Although during this pe- 
riod the Society of American Foresters was organized and forestry 
gradually developed from theory to practice, the development was due 
to propaganda rather than to research and engineering science. 

The year 1924 marks the beginning of the era of forestry practice 
based on science and wider cooperation. The period of primary for- 
estry development is past. Through the passage of the Clarke-McNary 
Act, the beginning of a national program of farm forestry extension, 
and the establishment of regional forest experiment stations, the means 
have at last been provided for a constructive program of forestry in the 
United States. Henceforth foresters will find it necessary to look on 
forestry, perhaps not less as a religion, but certainly more as a science. 
Economic necessity is forcing on the profession questions that can be 
answered only through fundamental research and practical experiment. 
Foresters must find the answers to these questions and get those an- 
swers applied in actual practice. 


The Society of American Foresters has today a rare opportunity 
to assume an effective leadership of the entire forestry movement. The 
time is ripe for the professional foresters of the country to exert the full 
force of their influence to place the science of forestry on a sounder 
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basis and to get forestry practiced in the woods as well as in books. 
Upon the Executive Council rests the responsibility of developing an 
adequate program to accomplish this. Upon the Society as a whole and 
through its individual members rests the responsibility of according that 
program, when approved, whole-hearted support and of providing the 
necessary means to carry it out. It is what we do ourselves that gives 


us unity and strength. Voluntary contributions from members to aid 


the development of their own society are helpful to initiative; subsidy 
from outside the profession is harmful because it destroys our initiative. 

J believe the Society will vote to increase the dues if the Executive 
Council will show the need. Other professional societies have higher 
dues than the Society of American Foresters but this argument is ef- 
fective only if the Executive Council can show clearly that present dues 
are insufficient to conduct the work the Society needs to do. Several 
senior members have told me they will support an increase in dues to 
$25 per year if the Executive Council will “sell the idea” by presenting 
a constructive program of specific action. Increased dues merely for 
an executive secretary does not appeal to these men. They want to be 
assured that he will have a real job. It is presumed that the paid sec- 
retary will direct much of the routine work of the Society, if only to 
keep him in touch with the membership. However, his time should not 
be largely occupied with clerical or editorial duties. It should be de- 
voted to carrying out well-planned activities designed to advance the 
profession through building up support for increased forest research 
and other major projects or policies which the Society sponsors for the 
benefit of the profession. 

Several young foresters have told me they could not afford to pay 
$5 annual dues for membership in the Society and therefore refused to 
have their names presented. These men receive $1,500 or more in an- 
nual salary. Even as a purely business proposition they lose money by 
failing to aid in developing the profession from which they obtain their 
living. However, some of them are so short-sighted that they consider 
the only benefit they receive from the Society is the Journal, and they 
can obtain that for $4 per year. The leaders of the Society must make 
membership so much worth-while that every forester will strive to qual- 
ify as a member, and contribute his share to the development of an out- 
standing professional organization. Every junior member should be 
able to pay $10 per year in dues and most of them will, when they fully 
understand the extent to which the advancement of their profession 
depends upon their support of the Society. 
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My proposition in brief is this: Let the Executive Council sub- 
mit their program at once to the.Society, or if none has been developed, 
let them formulate one to cover the next five years or more. Send this 
program to each member for comment and suggestions, together with an 
appeal for a voluntary increase in dues this year. Let the response to 
this proposition determine the further course of the Council. 

I have paid my dues for 1925, and in addition, I have deposited 
with the secretary of the Society a check for $20. This check is to be 
cashed by the treasurer of the Society on the day the Executive Council 
appeals for similar voluntary contributions from all other senior mem- 
bers. I have faith in the ability of the Council to develop an adequate 
program and I realize the need for more funds if the Society is to ful- 
fill its duties. Therefore, I pledge myself to similar contributions for 
the succeeding five years if 24 or more senior members do likewise. 

25 ‘Beech Sts Very truly yours, 

Clarendon, Va. S. B. DETWILER. 
March 3, 1925. 


WHY A PAID EXECUTIVE SECRETARY ? 


Inherently the Society of American Foresters is a decentralized or- 
ganization. By the very nature of the work upon which foresters are 
engaged this is so. This decentralization of the Society as a whole 
is an organic fact. It can not be changed. Because of this very con- 
dition, however, the need of centralization of the executive affairs of 
the Society is even. more necessary than in an organization which by 
its nature is centralized. 

Centralization of the executive functions of the Society must be 
provided if the Society is to be capable of expressing its opinion on 
any important questions of public policy in time for it to be of any 
value. To date the executive affairs of the Society have not only been 
decentralized, they have been diffuse. * Action in many cases has been 
so long delayed that when finally taken it was post-mortem. 

A cure for this situation and the only cure, in my opinion, is the 
employment of a paid Executive Secretary whose sole business it will be, 
under the supervision of the Executive Council and such special com- 
mittees as it appoints, to generally manage the affairs of the Society. 

It has been asked many times—What will such a secretary spe- 
cifically do? He will, as I see it, do among other things the following : 

1. Solicit through the organization locals the membership of 

every forester in this country eligible for membership. 
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Collect the dues. 
Keep a record of finances and render an accounting. 

4. Handle the Journal—arrange for printing—secure advertise- 
ments—check the mailing list, etc. 

5. Maintain, through correspondence and where possible per- 
sonal visits, constant contact with each local and summarize 
annually in a report their activities and progress. 

6. Study all proposed forest legislation, both Federal and State, 

and mobilize the opinion of the Society. 

7. Conduct all correspondence for the Executive Council through 
the president of the Association. 

8. Carry out in practice—referendum votes or all other instruc- 
tions of the body as a whole. 

9. Arrange program and details of annual meetings. 

10. Compile each year a summary of most important results in 
forest research and distribute to membership. 

11. Prepare articles for press when necessary. 

12. Establish and maintain contact with the various Forest Schools. 

13. Keep in touch with policies of U. S. and State forest services 
and various forestry organizations. 

14. Represent the Society, if necessary, at Congressional or State 
hearings on forest matters. 

15. Investigate and report opportunities for employment of tech- 
nically-trained foresters. 

16. Assist foreign visitors interested in forestry to get in contact 
with the leading foresters in this country engaged in private 
work. 

Pie tes, ete.,-ctc. . 

There is plenty of work for an Executive Secretary with any 
imagination. The need is obvious. The only question to my mind is 
how can such a move so necessary in every way be accomplished? It 
offers some difficulties but if the foresters of this country seriously 
challenge themselves to make the Society competent to represent them 
in important forestry matters, the task of getting an Executive Secre- 
tary and arranging the details as to his location, finances and the like, 
can be accomplished. 

It isn’t a question of whether it should be done. It must be done 
if the Society is to really function and to take the important place it 


deserves among the technical societies of this country. 
Tea SILCOX: 


ae 
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SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CANADIAN SOCIETY OF FOREST 
ENGINEERS 


The annual meeting of the Canadian Society of Forest Engineers 
was held in the Chateau Laurier at Ottawa on January 28th, 1925. 
The president occupied the chair and the attendance of 65 members and 
10 guests set a new record, being 25 per cent greater than in 1924. 

After adoption of previous minutes, the secretary read his re- 
port, citing the various activities of the Society during 1924. Parti- 
cular reference was made to the straw vote taken on question of 


starting a C. S. F. E. technical organ. Many view the idea with favour, © 


others do not. Mr. H. R. McMillan generously offered some finan- 
cial aid for first two or three years. A membership of 204 has been 
reached, 34 having been elected during the year. Some 12 however, 
were lost, comprising 4 deceased, 4 who resigned, and 4 dropped for 
arrears of dues. It is gratifying that 85 per cent of the asscciates 
elected last year were graduate foresters. 

The treasurer next presented his financial report, which thanks 
to his persistent and careful work shows an unusually satisfactory 
situation. His statement follows :— 


ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 24, 1925 


Receipts Expenditures 

Cash in Bank, Jan. 1, 1924..... $352.16 Share expenses Prof. R. S. Hos- 

Bank “interest..ve daeGenk ss 1481 mer to address 1924 annual 
B SEL eS Ree MectOs <<. amas stan sere $30.00 
as pee i eek cca 16.50  Honorarium to Secy. 1924....... 20.00 
rrears dues, Deis s te hyenas 22.00 Honorarium to Treas. 1924..... 20.00 
Agana Ghee, UES) Conc csonche 178.85) “Telephones, ....3 sces ae 90 
Membership dues, 1924........ 843.88 A tee a ee subscriptions 8.00 
Dads ars ; 7 reath, A. V. Gilbert funeral.. 10.00 
Nes (paid an advance, “1920... M40 bjaring) Sta epee ee ee 41.28 
——.__+~Postage & revenue stamps ¢...- 32.25 

$1,450.00 Exchange on membership 
cheqités, 3.4).jucsidckrraeeae eration 9.25 

Drafts for Journal of Forestry 
SUDSCLIPTIONS™: en ae cee eae 586.07 
Cash in bank, Jan. 24, 1925....692.45 
Assets $1,450.00 

Unpaid dues, 1924275 010,28 $16.00 Liabilities 

Bank «bal, 124-25, Vaso anaek dy 692.45 1925 dues paid in advance ....$ 22.00 
Victory, bonds. cise eeeereey 300.00 - -.trears. written) olf 07-7 bea 
: : Balatice: Wena eee 967.45 
$1,008.45 $1,008.45 


Net increases in assets during year $98.84. 
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Mr. Zavitz, representing the Diploma and Emblem Committee, 
had as yet no report to present. Mr. Cameron for the Manufacturers 
Co-operation Committee reported progress and Dr. Howe, chairman 
of the Historical Documents Committee, stated that all of the late Dean 
Fernow’s papers had been assembled and in due course would be de- 
posited in Cornell. Dr. Howe has also gathered considerable materi- 
al and is in close touch with a similar committee in the Society of 
American Foresters. 


Mr. W. Kynoch, superintendent of the Forest Products Labora- 
tories at Montreal, then presented a valuable paper describing the use 
and waste of wood in the industries. 

On its conclusion W. N. Millar moved, seconded by Schierbeck, 
that a committee be appointed with Mr. Clyde Leavitt as chairman, : 
to get Mr. Kynoch’s paper and any others thought suitable published 
in the illustrated Canadian Forest and Outdoors Magazine, as soon as 
possible. Motion carried and Leavitt, Miller and Dickson were so 
appointed by chairman. 

Mr. B. M. Winegar, General Tie Agent, C. P. R., next read a 
paper on “The Use of Wood by Canadian Railways.” They have found 
that preservative treatment more than doubles the life of wood for 
railway uses, and thus greatly reduces their demands upon the forests. 
Some 8% million ties were treated in 1924 or about 50 per cent of 
those laid down, as against 7 per cent in 1916. 

In his paper which followed, entitled “The Government’s Share 
in Stumpage Values,’ Mr. R. D. Craig made an able analysis of the 
existing system or lack of system which obtains in the federal and 
provincial fields with respect to the incidence and collection of for- 
est taxation and revenue. In the interest of stable tenure and fair 
dealing the author holds that ground rent should be kept fairly low 
and the royalty charge be based on the graded, gross value of stump- 
age. Successfully applied forestry demands co-operation between 
government and operator on a 50-50 basis. 

Mr. W. N. Millar next gave an extremely interesting illustrated 
talk on “Ontario Woodlots.” He pointed out the seriously denuded 
situation which exists in most counties chiefly because of over-grazing 
and a failure to recognize that fuel wood is now a more than ordinarily 
profitable farm crop. 

The chairman then expressed the pleasure of the Society in hav- 
ing Mr. R. S. Kellogg as a guest and the latter in a happy reply 
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tendered greetings from the Society of American Foresters, and con- 
gratulated the Canadians on the: growing spirit of co-operation observa- 
ble in Canada as between the lumbermen, the foresters and the general 
public. 

Mr. Craig’s motion to amend Article III of the Constitution (to 
tighten up the membership requirements) was next taken up and 
every one of his eight amendments carried with only a slight change 
in No. 2. Mr. W. N. Millar’s motion to amend Section 4 came next. 
It is proposed that the annual meeting be held consecutively on a set 
date in Ottawa, Toronto and Montreal, which evoked lively dis- 
cussion and protest. Finlayson, Cameron and Leavitt all wanted the 
matter left. to the discretion of the general executive while other 
members pressed the claims of Quebec City, Winnipeg and Vancou- 
ver. Finally Millar withdrew his motion. 

At this point Mr. Morse suggested that the secretary and the 
treasurer be allowed the usual honorarium, whereupon Craig moved, 
seconded by Morse, that this matter be left in the hands of general 
executive to deal with both for 1924 and in future years. Motion 
carried. 

Mr. Wickenden then introduced a strong resolution in the form 
of a motion, seconded by Leavitt, citing the crying need for a Canada- 
wide campaign of public education along forestry lines and pledging 
the Society to take up and vigorously prosecute the same by direc- 
tion of a strong committee under control of the general executive. 
Carried unanimously. The following is text of the resolution :— 


THE WICKENDEN RESOLUTION 


“Whereas the nature and potentialities of forestry are not understood by 
the people of Canada, whether the voting masses, the instructed middle class 
or the moneyed men who control the destinies of the timberlands. E 

Whereas further the better management of the forests, no less than the 
improvement of the status of the profession which together form the primary 
interests of this Society, are directly dependent on a truer realization by the 
public in general of what forestry is and what forest engineers can do. 

And Whereas there are many indications that the public mind is assuming 
a receptive attitude in this connection and that the present moment is on many 
accounts a critical one; 

It is proposed that the Society initiate a systematic organized campaign 
for the enlightenment of all classes as to the nature of forestry and the functions 
of forest engineers, that the Society make this campaign their primary task for 
the coming year and prosecute it with all the vigour at their disposal and that a 
committee be appointed for the purpose with full powers, subject to the control 
of the Executive.” 

Dr. Howe then asked that every forester who began work in 


Canada previous to 1910 should send him a statement of when and 


—— ss 
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where he began see work. Mr. Craig also suggested that a circular 
letter be sent to each member of the Society, requesting a statement 
of his work since graduation in order that our membership card rec- 
ord may be complete and correct. Both matters referred to secretary. 
(Please oblige Dr. Howe.) 

Mr. Schierbeck then proposed and moved, (duly seconded), that 
a committee be appointed by the chairman to canvass the whole situa- 
tion with reference to starting a technical organ, and that the Dominion 
Government be approached with view to securing a subsidy to help 
finance same. W. N. Millar then moved in amendment, seconded by 
Avery, that all reference to a subsidy be struck from the motion. 
Amendment carried. Also orignal motion. 

In Mr. Schanche’s regretted absence, Mr. Clark Davis then gave 
an address on the start and growth of forestry operations in the 
Abitibi Company. He explained how an effective “system of control” 
had been built up on the basis of a very definite system of reports 
and a clear cut line of responsibility. This measure of scientific man- 
agement has increased their output per average acre by 30 per cent. 
Paper discussed by Lauderburn, Craig and Leavitt. 

R. H. Nisbet then presented a paper on “Forestry in the Price 
Bros. & Co. Operations.” After paying a fine tribute to the work 
and vision of the late Sir William Price, he went on to tell something 
about the regular working plans for the Price limits which are now 
in the course of construction. 

On the conclusion of this paper, Leavitt moved, seconded by 
Nisbet, that in the name of the Society, an expression of sincere 
condolence be sent to Lady Price, together with an appreciation of 
the great interest always taken by Sir William in the progress of 
forestry. Resolution unanimously adopted. 

Mr. R. W. Lyons, afforestation expert, of the Laurentide Com- 
pany, next read an excellent paper on “The Artificial Regeneration of 
White Spruce.” He described how “2 and 2” planting stock is grown 
and how the several thinnings during the 50-year rotation will be 
effected. His careful study of crown and root development has 
shown clearly the number of trees required per acre at every stage 
of the rotation in order to insure the maximum increment. Discus- 
sion of paper by Richardson. Owing to pressure of time, the meeting 
was obliged to accept as read an outstanding paper on manage- 
ment, by John D. Gilmour, entitled “First Steps in Forest Manage- 
ment.” Gilmour’s experiments emphasize the folly of using diameter 
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limit control in a spruce-balsam forest. Further he finds that where- 
as winter slash burning in eastern pulpwood forests is expensive, only 
partially protective and results in nearly pure balsam regeneration ; 
fall burning is cheap, effective and gives an almost pure stand of 
spruce. 

Mr. C. H. Morse of Alberta was next called on for his paper 
“Thinning Lodgepole in the Cypress Hills.” This thinning is being 
conducted on a real forestry basis as part of a working plan and a 
ready market is available for all the graded sapling and pole-stuff 
over one-half inch in diameter—a unique situation in Canada. 

A striking paper prepared by Mr. D. E. Lauderburn on “Forest 
Management as Practiced by the Pejepscot Paper Company” was 
also accepted as read and will either be published in the “Journal” 
or mimeographed for distribution to the Society. 

In the evening an enjoyable dinner was held at the Chaudiere 
Golf Club, with some 50 members in attendance and grouped on each 
side of the genial toastmaster were the chiefs of. federal and pro- 
vincial forest services. After the toast to the King had been honored, 
a round table discussion followed on the existing status of forestry 
and foresters in Canada, led by Messrs. Piche and Leavitt. The 
general opinion was that forestry must continue to mark time in this 
country until such time as the general public who so largely own the 
timberlands, can grasp its essential importance. To this end it was 
urged that our new publicity committee should arrange for volunteer 
speakers from the Society, to go before the Rotary, Kiwanis and 
other service clubs, radio broadcasting stations, etc., to tell the public 
what forestry means and what forest engineers can do. 

A paper was presented by Mr. W. M. Robertson entitled “Pre- 
liminary Steps Toward Working Plans in our National Forests.” 
He discussed chiefly the basic surveys and maps required to furnish 
the necessary data. 

During and after the dinner, Mr. N. T. Allan of the Interior 
Department kindly sang a number of songs which were highly appre- 
ciated. 

Finally after singing the National Anthem, the meeting adjourned. 

J. R. Dicxson, Secretary 
ASSOCIATE MEMBER PASSES 


Irvine Cook Williams, a professor in the State Normal School at 
Slippery Rock, Pa., died on April 5th. He was elected to Associate 
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membership in the Society in 1918. In 1903 he was appointed chief 
clerk in the Pennsylvania Department of Forestry, later becoming dep- 
uty commissioner. 


. WORLD’S FORESTRY CONGRESS 


An International Forestry Congress will be held at Rome in May, 
_ 1926, under the auspices of the International Institute of Agriculture 
and the Italian Government. The object of the Congress is to consider : 

“(a) the possibility of unifying the present methods of compil- 
ing forestry statistics, of fixing the periods when the census should 
be made in the different countries and of establishing a regular in- 
ternational service of forestry statistics and information; 

(b) the best means of improving international trade in timber 
and other forest products; 

{c) the technical, economic, legal and administrative questions 
relating to the proper preservation and improvement of existing for- 
ests, the regeneration of denuded mountain slopes and the utilization 
of waste lands; 

(d) the best means of obtaining a better utilization of the world’s 
forest reserves; 

(e) any other question of international importance relating to 
forestry.” 

The Congress will be organized into four sections as follows: 

I. Forestry in its statistical, political, economic, and legal as- 

pects; forest education and forest research. 
Il. Trade and industry in timber and other forest products. 

III. Technical problems relating to forestry and forestry opera- 
tions. 

IV. Reforestation of mountain areas; control of torrent waters; 
plant diseases and miscellaneous. 

There will be an exhibition at the Congress of forest products and 
of machines employed in the wood-using industries. Excursions will be 
undertaken to some of the most interesting forests of Italy and if pos- 
sible to other countries. 

Societies and associations of all kinds are invited to take part in 
the Congress and to send official delegates. In addition individuals 
of any nationality may be enrolled as ordinary members on request 
and on payment of a subscription fee of 50 French francs, which 
will give the right to a free copy of the Proceedings and other publi- 
cations issued by the Congress. Persons belonging to the family of 
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an ordinary member may take part on payment of a subscription fee 
of 25 French francs. ro 
The undersigned has been requested by the organization committee 
of the Congress to act as its American representative. I shall be glad 
on request to furnish additional information regarding the Congress 
together with blanks applying for membership in it. I shall also be 
glad to receive suggestions as to the subjects which should be considered 
at the Congress and information as to the title and approximate length 
of any papers which members of the Society or others would like to 
present at the Congress. 
Northeast Forest Experiment Station, 
Amherst, Massachusetts. S.2 Ts. Danas 
Chairman, Committee on International Relations 
in Forestry. 


CONFERENCES ON OUTDOOR RECREATION AND STATE PARKS 


Two meetings of much importance and considerable interest to 
foresters are to be held the last week in May. The National Confer- 
ence on State Parks holds its annual meeting on May 25-28 at Skyland, 
Virginia, in the heart of the proposed Shenandoah National Park. Im- 
mediately following this on May 28-30 the National Conference on 
Outdoor Recreation holds its annual meeting at Washington, D. C. 

Both of these conferences. deal with subjects in which foresters 
are vitally interested. It is, therefore, important that the Society of 
American Foresters be represented by as many delegates as possible. 


Mr. Edmund Secrest, State Forester of Ohio, is to serve as the official. 


delegate of the Society at the meeting of the National Conference on 
State Parks, and Colonel H. S. Graves, Dean of the Yale Forest 
School, and Professor Franklin Moon, Dean of the New York State 
College of Forestry, as the official delegates at the meeting of the 
National Conference on Outdoor Recreation. There is no limit to 
the number of unofficial delegates at either conference and as many 
members of the Society as possible are urged to attend. The days are 
so arranged that both meetings can be taken in conveniently. 

It would be appreciated if those planning to attend either con- 
ference will notify the secretary of the Society, Mr. C. G. Smith, Forest 
Service, Washington, D. C., so that he may submit their names to the 
secretary of the organization concerned. 


S. T. Dana, 
President. 
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COMMITTEE ON MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY APPOINTED FOR 1925 


S. T. Dana, President of the Society, has appointed a Com- 
mittee on Meetings for 1925, naming the following members: 

R. Y. Stuart, Harrisburg, Pa., Chairman. 

Aldo Leopold, Madison, Wis. 

Prof. T. C. Spaulding, Missoula, Mont. 

The Committee is desirous of securing suggestions from the 
members of the Society as to the time and place of meeting and the 
subjects to be discussed. 


THE NEW EDITORIAL BOARD 


The Executive Council of the Society at its meeting in Washington 
on December 29, 1924, reached two important decisions regarding the 
Journal of Forestry, (1) to increase the number of issues from eight 
to twelve per year; and (2) to place increased responsibility on the 
individual members of the Editorial Board. 

Under the new plan each member of the Board will assume vir- 
tually complete responsibility for the specific field assigned to him. He 
will be expected not only to pass upon voluntary contributions within 
that field, but to solicit such articles as may be necessary to make sure 
that the field is thoroughly covered, and that current developments are 
presented and discussed by qualified men. This includes, as an impor- 
tant part of the work, the securing of critical reviews of current litera- 
ture of interest. 

Authors will be encouraged to submit material directly to the 
editor of the department in which it logically falls, and the Editor-in- 
Chief will refer to the appropriate editors all contributions received by 
him. This will insure intimate contact by each editor with all matters 
connected with his department, and will prevent such contingencies as 
the publication without his knowledge of an article of which he might 
not approve or which might conflict with his plans for securing other 
articles along the same line. 

Responsibility will thus rest upon each editor for seeing that the 
ground included in his department is thoroughly covered, and for se- 
curing, reviewing, editing, and recommending to the Editor-in-Chief 
action upon all material pertaining to it. If the department is good, 
the credit will be chiefly his; if bad, the blame. 

The Editor-in-Chief will be responsible for the general policy and 
make-up of the Journal, and for directing, guiding, and stimulating the 
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activities of the individual editors. He will control the allotment of 
space to the different departments and, in consultation with the execu- 
tive committee of the Board, will have the final decision as to whether 
any given article shall be accepted or rejected. By being relieved of 
some of the details which he now has to handle, he will be able to give 
more attention to the larger questions involved in building up the 
Journal. 

Mr. Zon has been re-elected by the Executive Council as Editor-in- 
Chief of the Journal, and I have asked the following men to serve on 
the Editorial Board in charge of the departments indicated : 

C. G. Bates—Silvics, Silviculture, and Dendrology. 

Fremont Forest Experiment Station, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
G. H. Cottrncwooo—Forest Education and Extension. 

Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 

EMANUEL Fritz—Utilization and Technology. 

University of, California, Berkeley, California. 

B. P. KirkLtanp—Forest Organization, Administration, and Finance. 

University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

Apo LrEoroLp—Forest Economics, Forest Influence and Recreation. 

Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin. 

FRANKLIN Moon—Forest Protection (including protection from fire, 
insects, disease, animals, etc.). 

New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, New York. 

A. B. Recxnacet—Forest Mensuration (including surveying and 
mapping). 

Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

T. S. Wootsey, JrR.—Forest Policy and Legislation. 
Consulting Forester, 242 Prospect Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Contributors and members of the Editorial Board are earnestly re- 
quested to cooperate with the Editor-in-Chief in raising the quality of 
the Journal and in reducing expenses. The need for economy is clearly 
indicated by the fact that an increase of fifty per cent in the number of 
issues and of twelve per cent in the number of copies of each issue is 
being accompanied by an increase of only twenty-two per cent in the 
allotment for the publication and distribution of the Journal. This 
situation requires that illustrations and tabular matter be reduced to a 
minimum. Tables, particularly, which cost three times as much as 
straight text, can often be omitted, condensed, or converted into text, 
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not only without detriment, but with actual improvement to the article. 
Comments and suggestions regarding any matters connected with 

the Journal of Forestry will be gladly received at any time by the 

undersigned, the Editor-in-Chief, or any member of the Editorial Board. 


S. T. Dana, President. 
HONORARY AND CORRESPONDING MEMBERS 


It was announced in the February issue of the Journal that the 
following named persons had been elected to Honorary and Cor- 
responding membership in the Society. Their letters of acceptance 
follow. 


Honorary Members 
Sir William Schlich, Oxford, England. 
Dr. Adam Schwappach, Eberswalde, Germany. 
Dr. Frank Fankhauser, Berne, Switzerland. 


Corresponding Members 

Professor R. S. Troup, University of Oxford, England. 

Dr. Gunnar Schotte, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Dr. Adolph Opperman, Springforbi, Denmark. 

ee ae 
29 Banbury Road, Oxford, January 12, 1925. 
Dear Sir: 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your kind letter 
dated the 20th December, 1924, in which you inform me that the 
Executive Council of the Society of American Foresters has kindly 
elected me an Honorary Member of the Society. 

In reply to your communication, I beg you will kindly convey 
to your Council my high appreciation of the great honour bestowed 
upon me, an honour of which I shall not cease to be proud during 
the time which may now be given to me. 

Unfortunately, my high age (within a few weeks of 85) will 
prevent my ever attending any of the Society’s meetings. Having 
the fifth Edition of Volume III of my Manual of Forestry in the 
Press, I shall do myself the honour of presenting a copy of it to the 
Society, as a token of appreciation of the honour bestowed upon me by 
the Society. 

I am, dear sir, yours most truly, 
W. SCHLICH. 
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; Eberswalde, Germany. 
My dear Sir: aad 

With great pleasure I have received your notification of my 
-election as an Honorary Member of the Society of American Foresters, 
and I gratefully accept. 

I see it is not only a recognition of my own scientific achieve- 
ments which does me great honor, but especially a further stride to- 
wards the reconstruction of international scientific relationships. 

For nearly fifty years, I have followed with lively interest the 
development of the science of forestry in the United States and have 
always striven to support it so far as I could through my own per- 
sonal relations with a number of American acquaintances. 

May the efforts of the Society of American Foresters to solve their 
many problems bear rich fruit. 

Dr. A. SCHWAPPACH. 


Berne, Jan. 17, 1925. 
Dear Sir: 

It is a great honor for me to learn that the Executive Council of 
the Society of American Foresters, as it was conveyed to me by Sec. 
R. B. Reynolds, elected me an Honorary Member. 

I am exceedingly thankful to you for this honor which I accept 
though I am not deserving of it. 

If there is any possible way for me to serve the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters I hope that you will not hesitate to let me know and I 
will do all in my power to repay this obligation. 

Yours very truly, 


F. FANKHAUSER 


NEW ENGLAND SECTION 


Resolution Adopted at the Annual Meeting in Boston, Mass., 
February 13, 1925 

“Whereas we hold that the profession of forestry is not confined 
in its scope to technical facts but includes also the economic field em- 
bracing policy and legislation ; be it resolved, that we protest against the 
recent action of the Executive Council seeking to prevent the participa- 
tion of the Society in questions of policy and legislation and declare 
that in our belief the scope of the Society should be as broad as the 
profession of forestry itself.” 
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MADISON SECTION CHANGES NAME 


The Madison Section of the Society has had a change of name au- 
thorized and it will be known hereafter as the Wisconsin Section. How- 
ever, the headquarters of the Section will remain in Madison. 


THE ALLEGHENY SECTION 


The winter meeting of the Allegheny Section was held in Harris- 


~ burg on March 6 and 7, 1925. It was the largest meeting held in 


the history of the Allegheny Section, 54 members being present. The 
total enrollment of the Allegheny Section now is 108 members, show- 
ing that exactly 50 per cent of the total membership attended the 
winter meeting. In addition to the members of the section, a con- 
siderable number of other persons interested in forestry also attended 
the meeting. 

An outstanding feature of the accomplishments of the past year 
is the results of the membership drive. A survey shows that there 
are now not more than five foresters within the limits of the Allegheny 
Section not affiliated with the Society of American Foresters or with 
an application filed for membership. This means an enrollment of 
almost 98 per cent of all the foresters in the states of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland, and West Virginia. 

Governor Pinchot honored the members by addressing the meet- 
ing. He reviewed forestry in the early days, when he said “It had 
a toe hold here and a finger hold there.” He emphasized the fact that 
“We are now dealing with forestry as a specific case. Forestry is 
now sold to the public and our citizens are organized to help promote 
it. It can not fail, but much remains to be done.” 

A big feature of the meeting was the presence of Dr. C. A. 
Schenck, former director of the Biltmore Forest School, during the 
sessions of both days. He reviewed his observations on his recent 
trip throughout the country, and emphasized the need of carrying 
forestry to the woods and urged foresters to be devoted to the forest. 
About 70 persons attended a dinner in the evening given to Dr. 
Schenck, where he discussed the forest and general economic condi- 
tions of Europe, his observations of American forest conditions, and 
the possibilities of forestry in this country. 

The program of the meeting follows: 


Friday Afternoon, March 6, 2 o’clock. 
1. The Practicality and Selective Cutting of Spruce on Hard- 
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wood lands in West Virginia from the standpoint of the 


lumbermian.. 3090 Py t Rae eae se cette wee a ete B. L. Roberts. | 
2. West Virginian Forests and Forestryt/boctl Present, Future, 

afd ETOPOSCW eco e's es PSs dale alta oe eae Thos. W. Skuce. 
3. Closer Co-operation in Research...........- Willis M. Baker. 


4. How can the State bring about the Practice of Forestry on 
Privately Owned Land: 


(a) State’s Responsibility...............-- Willis M. Baker. 
(b) How to Approach the Landowner....R. Lynn Emerick. 
(c) How to Measure Results.............-- A. C. Silvius. 


Evening Luncheon—Beach Front Hotel. 


Address by Dr. C. A. Schenck, Former Director of the Biltmore 
Forest School. 


Saturday Morning, March 7, 9 o'clock. 


Business Meeting, Resolutions, Election of Officers, etc. 

1. How can the State bring about the Practice of Forestry on Pri- 
vately Owned Land (continued) 
(d) Forestry as Practiced by a Corporation...Leroy Frontz. 


(e) How to Conduct the Field Work......... F. W. Besley. 
2y0 POTESTS ANG -Pitésuy,. cas. 5 ea oe Sac ee Ce M. H. Moyer. 
3. Coordination of Forest and Water Resources in the Delaware 

RIVeR CASI ss mykice OtOa sy are x eee eee, Ce R. Yo otters 


The following officers were elected for the next year: 

Chairman, Prof. J. A. Ferguson 

Vice-Chairman, L. E. Staley 

Secretary-Treasurer, H. R. Condon 

It was decided to hold the next summer meeting in New Jersey, 
at a place to be designated later. 


JosEpH S. ILticx, Secretary. 
NEW YORK SECTION 


The annual Mid-Winter meeting of the New York Section was 
held in the State Education Building at Albany, New York, on Wednes- 
day, January 28, 1925. There were 30 in attendance; the extreme 
cold (reports of 30 below in some parts of the state) rather limiting 
the attendance but in no degree chilling the spirits of the meeting which 
was a most interesting and successful one. 
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Reports were received from the Committee on State Forest Policy, 
the Committee on Membership, the Sample Plots Committee, and 
the Nominating Committee which recommended the continuance of 
the present officers. This recommendation was approved and F, F. 
Moon, Chairman, and O. M. Porter, Secretary-Treasurer, were unan- 
imously reelected. 

S. T. Dana, newly elected President of the Society, dis- 
cussed the problems of the Executive Council of the Society in its 
administration of the Society’s activities. He said that the recent 
straw ballot on the employment of an executive secretary was as fol- 
lows: 

“12 sections voted; 6 for the employment of a paid secretary with 
increased dues necessary to finance his work; 5 were opposed and 
from one the vote of the Society as a whole was even. 58 per cent of 
the membership voted in favor of the employment of a secretary. 
The support came largely from the New England and New York 
Sections with the Appalachian Section second and some support from 
California, the only Section west of the Ohio which favored the employ- 
ment of a paid secretary.” 

“Tt was the decision of the Council that the Society needed the 
service of a paid secretary, but on the basis of this ballot there were 
not sufficient funds at present to finance his employment on other 
than a part time basis. To try out the project the Council has au- 
thorized for the salary of a secretary for 1925 the expenditure of a 
special fund of $1,000.” 

An evening meeting was held at which a general discussion took 
place concerning the work of the Society and of the Section in fur- 
thering the development of an adequate state forest policy. 

O. M. Porter, Secretary-Treasurer 
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BANZHAF & WATSON, INC. 


Chamber of Commerce Building - MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 
CONIFERS ONLY 
NURSERIES AT KEENE, N. H. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, N. H. 


WILLIAM T. COX 


Consulting Forester 
Forest Engineer 


Facts determined and advice given concerning all phases of forestry— 
trees, timber estimates, appraisals, lumbering, forest products, fire and insect 
damages, tree planting, management of woodland properties, timber invest- 
ments. 


385 COLUMBUS AVENUE, SAINT PAUL, MINN. 


P. T. COOLIDGE 


Forest Engineer 
TIMBER ESTIMATES anD MAPS 
Reports on Timberland 
Properties 


31 Central Street, BANGOR, MAINE 


Forest Planting Stock 


Write Now for Price List 


PIEDMONT FORESTRY COMPANY 
BOUND BROOK, N. 
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The New York State College of Forestry 
SAT — 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Syracuse, New York 

Special opportunities are offered for graduate work in addition to the regular 4-year 
undergraduate courses. These special courses lead to the degrees of Master of Forestry, 
Master of City Forestry, Master of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. A 4-year course 
in Pulp and Paper Manufacture and a short course each spring in Dry-Kiln Engineering 
and Lumber Grading are also given. The State Forest Experiment Station of 90 acres at 
Syracuse, three other experiment stations, the Roosevelt Wild Life Forest Experiment 
Station, and experimentai pulp mill, a well-equipped sawmill, a complete aryila plant. 
and an excellent reference library offer unusual opportunities for investigative work. 


For further information.address FRANKLIN MOON, Dean, Syracuse, N. Y. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Department of Forestry Bussey Institution 


Offers specialized graduate training, leading to the degree of Master of 
Forestry, in the following fields: Silviculture and Management, Wood 
Technology, Forest Entomology, Dendrology, and (in co-operation with the 
Graduate School of Business Administration) the Lumber Business. 


For further particulars, address 


RICHARD T. FISHER Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
ORONO, MAINE 
Maintained by State and Nation 


The Forest Department offers a four years’ undergraduate curriculum, 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Forestry. | |. 
Opportunities for a full technical training, and for specializing in prob- 
lems of the Northeastern States and Canada. 
For catalog and further information, address ‘ 
JOHN M. BRISCOE, Orono, Maine 


Evergreens for Forestry Planting 


| WRITE FOR PRICE LIST | 


The North-Eastern Forestry Co. 


Cheshire, Connecticut 


A Comprehensive Inventory of the Forests of the World 

“As a guide to the forest resources of the nations and the world, as an analysis 
of the factors affecting the development of forest policies, and as a record of the 
progress of forest conservation in different countries, this. book will have unique 
value to economists, administrators, foresters, exporters, importers, and users of 
forest products.”—Gifford Pinchot. 


FOREST RESOURCES OF THE WORLD 


By Rapa. Zon and Witu1M N. Sparsawk, Forest Economists, Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, With an Introduction by 
GiFrForD PINCHOT 


TWO VOLUMES, 997 pages, 6x9, 16 colored maps, $12.00 net, postpaid. 


The book discusses for all the forest regions I. General Forest Situation in the 
of the world such topics as: World. : gee 
Forest area— II. The Forest Situation in Europe. 
Character and distribution of forest— III. The Forest Situation in Asia. 
Stand of timber ownership— IV. The Forest Situation in Northern 
Growth— North America. 
Cut— ; V. The Forest Situation in Central 
Exports— America, Mexico and the West 
Imports— Indies. : ‘ : 
Consumption— VI. The Forest Situation in South 
Industries— America. Fe i 
Forestry movement and legislation— VII. The Forest Situation in Africa. 
Secondary products— VIII. The Forest Situation in Australia 
Etc., ete. : and Oceania. 
The 16 maps in colors showing forest IX. Forest Resources Other Than 
re oe of the various countries are especially Timber. 
valuable. 


The Economic Problem of Securing an Adequate Supply of Paper 


A graphic presentation of one of the vital economic problems of the day— 
the securing of an adequate supply of paper. 

The book is of special interest to everyone connected with the pulp and paper 
industry and equally so to all users of print paper. It points out clearly what 
must be done to develop sufficiently our supply of pulpwoods. It shows the 
steps necessary in forest conservation and discusses the subject from the prac- 
tical viewpoint of industrial needs. 


PULPWOOD and WOOD PULP in NORTH AMERICA 


By Royal S. Kellogg 
Author of Lumber and Its Uses, The Cost a Growing Timber, The Timber Supply of the United 
tates, etc. 
., 270 pages, 6x9, 87 illustrations, $4.00 nel, postpaid 

The book describes the pulpwood industry, the processes of making paper pulp from wood, 
the timber supply of North Amierica, the need for increased timber production and the future 
possibilities of the pulp and paper industry. Detailed statistics of production and consumption 
since the establishment of the industry are given in the appendix and shown in the text by 
means of graphic charts of unusual effectiveness. 
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2.—Processes _ TIMBER PRODUCTION 
8.—Consumption of Wood Pulp in North 12.—The Need for Forestry 


America 13.—The Chance for Forestry 
: PULPWOODS 14.—The Methods of Forestry 

4.—Logging 15.—The Hazards of Forestry 
5.—The Unit of Measurement 16,—The Cost of Forestry 
6.—Pulpwood Grades : 17.—The Responsibility for Forestry 
7.—Pulpwood Used in North America 18.—What Should Be Done 
8.—Properties of American Pulpwood A PERMANENT 

ps TIMBER SUPPLY PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 
9.—Forest Regions 19.—To Grow More Wood. 
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Order Your Copy Now From the SECRETARY, SOCIETY OF AMERICAN 
FORESTERS, 930 F. Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
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YALE SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 


Established in 1900 


A graduate department of Yale University, offering a two- 
years technical course in forestry leading to the degree of Master 
of Forestry. 

Special opportunities are provided for advanced work and re- 
search in the laboratories and the school forests. 


For further information and catalog address 


THE DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT, U.S. A. 


Forestry Training in the Heart of the Rockies 


The Colorado School of Forestry 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


A Department of Colorado College offers a thorough training in technical forestry in— 
A four-year undergraduate course—degree, Bachelor of Science in Forestry. 
A two-year graduate course—degree, Master of Forestry. 
An extremely attractive combination five-year course—degrees, Bachelor of Science 
at end of fourth year and Master of Forestry at end of course. 
Spring and fall forestry teaching at the College’s own forest in the Rocky 
Mountains. Midwinter and other than forestry work at Colorado Springs. 


Send for a Prospectus. 


The Idaho School of Forestry 


Offers thorough training in Practical Forestry, preparing for Federal, State and pri- 
vate work. 

Four and Five Year Courses, leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Science in Forestry 
and Master of Science in Forestry respectively. Opportunity is given for specialization 
in General Forestry, Logging Engineering, and Range Management. 

Large logging and milling operations, important wood working industries, also exten- 
sive federal, state and private forests near at hand. Address— 


Dean, School of Forestry, 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 


AMERICAN FOREST REGULATION 6 i)/s'itities 


Part 1. Introduction, regulation policy and sustained yield, management subdivisions, 
rotations, normal forests, and regulating the cut- by various methods. Quiz questions on 
all chapters. : 7 . 

Part 2. Four chapters on correlations of regulation and growth in extensive American 
forests, All of part 2 by Professor H. H. Chapman, Yale School of Forestry, 5 

Appendix: Forestry management in nine European States after Martin, financial 
rotations after Endres, data on forest management on American National Forests and on 


Paper Edition, $2.75—Cloth Edition, $3.25 
If postpaid, add 25 cents. A discount of 10 per cent allowed students on cash orders 
of 10 copies or more. A special net price (for students only) of $1.50 ($1.75 postpaid) 
has been established for the paper edition of American Forest Regulation without part 2, 
which may be too advanced for the needs of some forest schools. 
Order direct from T. 8. WOOLSEY, Jr., New Haven, Conn. 
(Orders in British Empire should go to CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London) 


Savoie forests, France. 


WILEY FORESTRY BOOKS 


READY JULY 1st! 


Second Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Reset 


Elements of Forestry 


By Franxiin Moon, B. A., M. F., Dean, and Netson C. Brown, 
B. A., M. F., Professor of Forest Utilization, The New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse University. 


The authors have prepared a work, general in scope, gathering data 
from sources not readily available, and have presented the information in a 
form easily grasped by the reader. 

In the Second Edition, statistics and policies have been broughtup to 
date and new chapters have been added covering phases of state and national 
forest practice which have developed to a marked degree within the past 
ten years. 

This new edition, we predict, will meet with a cordial reception by those 
who have long used the first printing with so much satisfaction. 


The American Lumber Industry 


By Netson C. Brown, B. A., M. F. 
279 pages. 6 by 9. 35 figures. Cloth, $3.00. 


Logging: The Principles and General Methods of Operation in the United 
States. Second Edition. 
By Raupa Ciement Bryant, F. E., M. A., Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Professor of Lumbering, Yale University. 
529 pages. 6 by 9. 165 figures. Cloth, $4.50. 


The Valuation of American Timberlands 


By K. W. Woopwarp, Professor of Forestry, New Hampshire 
State College. 


253 pages. 6 by 9. 13 figures. Cloth, $3.00. 


Field and Office Handbook of Forest Mensuration 


By Huco WINKENWERDER, Professor of Forestry and Dean of the 


College of Forestry, and Ex1as T, Cuarx, Professor of Forestry, 
University of Washington. 


133 pages. 5 by 714. Flexible binding, $2.00. 


Copies will be gladly sent on Free Examination terms. 
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